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There are thousands of books for writers and would-be 
writers. Some of them are even useful. But a lot more 
people make a living writing Howtorite books than 
make a living as a result of them. The ‘How To Make A 
Million With Your Pen In Four Easy Lessons’ guide is part 
of a huge, rich, somewhat distasteful industry, based on 
two well-known facts about human nature: 


1.Everyone who can write a shopping list thinks they 
could write a book 

2.Everyone who thinks they could write a book 
thinks they should write a book 


Mat Coward's Success... And How To Avoid It is different. 
Combining humour with practical information, and 
based firmly on hard-won personal knowledge, it’s a 
tonic, an antidote, a survival kit for every writer who is 
fed up with being told how easy it is to write yourself a 
fortune. 


First of all, it’s a good read. Ironic, funny, anecdotal, 
hyperbolic — but always remembering that there is a 
body of information and advice which, combined with 
talent, hard work and enormous amounts of luck, might 
just make the difference to aspiring writers. 


Other writers’ books say “You can do it, if only you believe 
in yourself and follow these simple rules.” This book says 
“You might do it, but you should know from the start that 
there really is,as you have always suspected, an 
intergalactic conspiracy of space-vampires, Freemasons 
and commissioning editors dedicated to keeping you in 
your place. Still, if you are determined to embark on this 
foolish quest, you'd better read this first.” If Ford Prefect 
wrote a writers’ book, this is the one he'd write. 


Success ...And How To Avoid It — at last, a hip writers’ 
book which doesn't insult its readers’ intelligence. For 
the first time, a writers’ book written by a writer, which 
would-be writers won't be embarrassed to be seen 
reading. 


‘Freelance writing is not a lifestyle choice, it’s a 
masochist’s pastime, and in exploring this contention 
Success ... And How To Avoid It brings truth to the old 
axiom of the desperate:“You've got to laugh!"If bursting 
into unstoppable fits of convulsive laughter — you 
know, when your bodily functions are seemingly 
controlled by some sadistic invisible force — is liable to 
embarrass you, do not read this book in public’ 

— Tim Lebbon 


ALREADY IN ITS SECOND EDITION! 
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TTA NEWS 


he anniversary came and went 

without much fuss. TTA40 received 
an extremely favourable review on the 
revitalised Tangent website 
(www.tangentonline.com) but at the 
time of writing I don’t recall any other 
critical reaction, apart from a few 
comments on the discussion forum. I 
wish there were more places where 
fiction magazines could get reviewed 
properly. Mind you, we’re not exactly 
helping the situation ourselves right 
now. The Fix’s future remains in the 
balance: should it continue in print or 
migrate to a website of its own? I 
personally favour the latter option - 
easier and quicker to update, cheaper to 
publish, and it’d reach a lot more people 
- but it’s understandable that some 
want to see it stay in print. Both options 
need more discussion, so please let your 
views be known on the forum. 
Whichever option we choose, we’ll still 
need more people to get involved, not 
just contributing reviews but actually 
helping organise and run the thing. 

Crimewave is something else that I 
should’ve updated here as well as on the 
website. As you know (if you’re a CW 
subscriber) there was no Crimewave 
issue in 2004. This was partly due to the 
lack of stories of the right type and 
quality, and rather than publish 
something not up to scratch I think it 
was right to continue to search for the 
stories needed. We got there in the end - 
hopefully the lull was just a temporary 
thing - and Crimewave 8 should be out 
soon, with Crimewave 9 out soon after. 
Then with a bit of luck we can get back 
to CW’s proper schedule. 
Meanwhile, Mat Coward’s 

Success... And How To Avoid It is 
going down a storm. Readers seem to be 
loving it, and it’s picking up rave 
reviews everywhere from webzines to 
weblogs, from indie newsletters to 


| wish there were more 
places where fiction 
magazines could get 
reviewed properly. 
Mind you, we're not 
exactly helping the 
situation ourselves 


national newspapers. We publish so few 
books, so rarely, we have no proper 
book distribution in place, and even 
though Success has gone out to a few 
independent bookshops, and a few 
others have tracked us down and placed 
orders, the vast majority of copies have 
been sold by mail order. Given this, the 
success of this book has been 
remarkable: we’ve restocked a couple of 
those shops and some mail order 
companies both here and abroad, and 
by the time you read this we fully 
expect to have completely sold out of 
our first print run. So we’re making a 
second edition. To celebrate this scond 
edition will have a brand new cover, 
again designed by Edward Noon, which 
you can see elsewhere in this issue. 

Because we publish so few books, you 
can be assured that we think there’s 
something extra special about those we 
do publish, and Success is no exception. 
If you’re a writer, you can chuck out all 
your ‘howtorite’ manuals because this is 
far more useful and truthful. But don’t 
think you have to be a writer to enjoy it, 
I guarantee there is still plenty for you 
here if you just want a good read: this is 
comic writing at its very best. 

That’s that settled, then! 

What isn’t settled yet is whether we’ll 
be changing the title of this magazine 
from The 3rd Alternative to something 
yours truly thinks more accurate, 
shorter, catchier. The conversation in 
the forum has died down, but nothing’s 
been decided yet, nothing chosen. 

While you're visiting the website’s 
discussion forum to comment on all this, 
you might want to read up on the plans 
for the next TTA Con. For the benefit of 
newer readers, this isn’t really a Con at 
all, just an informal gathering of TTA 
staff, contributors, readers and friends 
enjoying a drink and a chat. Everyone is 
welcome. Plans are still being made but 
it looks like the next Con will be in June, 
in Holland. Check the message board 
regularly (and sign up for the occasional 
e-newsletter as well), but if you don’t 
have access to the internet just give me a 
ring and I’ll fill you in best I can. 

Don’t forget to check the status of 
your subscription with each issue. If 
yours is due for renewal you’ll see a 
cross and an issue number on the insert 
stitched in the middle of the magazine. 
Prompt renewals are encouraged, don’t 
make us send the boys round. 

Andy 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


JOEL LANE ve 


A; The 3rd Alternative ventures into 
its second decade of publishing, it’s 
worth asking why it exists. Why do we 
need a magazine dedicated to the 
offbeat and (more often than not) 
downbeat aspects of science fiction, 
fantasy and the weird? To which the 
simplest answer is: have you read the 
news lately? This has been a strange and 
painful decade. A decade of cultural and 
political regression, of ideologies from 
the past reclaiming territory long ago 
surrendered to rationality. In the last 
decade, our society finally abandoned 
the historicist doctrine of progress. We 
finally accepted that the future is finite, 
that knowledge is not permanent, and 
that our lives are governed by unreason. 

What has this sunset of the 
Enlightenment meant for the literature 
of imagination? Science fiction has lost 
its Utopian and technocratic direction. 
Dystopias are now so obvious they have 
become context rather than theme. 
Horror fiction, as a genre, has become a 
casualty of society’s new refusal to 
contemplate its fears or describe them 
honestly. Fantasy has become the last 
refuge of the world-transforming 
impulse, but corporate publishing has 
reduced the unknown to a set of 
absolute laws drafted by accountants. 
All that’s left of the wilderness is a 
series of allotments, an ordered domain 
of functional plots. Except not. 

When TTA first started, the idea of 
‘slipstream’ fiction was a means of 
codifying the impulse towards all things 
wild and strange that had always 
characterised the best work in the 
imaginative genres. ‘Slipstream’ is just a 
new word for genre fiction that doesn’t 
play by the rules. That cuts through 
disbelief instead of suspending it from a 
safety-net of plot mechanics. That does 
what good genre fiction has always 
done: take a step into the wilderness. 

Over the past decade, we’ve seen the 
dark genre roots of ‘slipstream’ grow 
back through the bleached locks of its 
theoretical purity. What I love about The 
3rd Alternative is not that it is ‘cross- 
genre’, but that it opens genre doors 
without knocking. It doesn’t recognise 
categories or insist on explanations. It 
doesn’t mind if your papers are not in 
order. You can send it oblique 
supernatural horror, and you can send it 
wired, nervous SF, and you can send it 
suicide notes on behalf of the human 
soul, and nobody asks to see your 


passport. And that openness, that 
literary glasnost, is spreading all the 
time. The allotments are reverting to the 
wilderness. The tidy plots are overgrown 
with mutant strands of narrative. 

In recent years, there has been a 
heartening convergence of interests 
between the ‘slipstream’ and ‘neo- 
traditionalist’ strands of weird fiction. 
The standoff between the two camps 
was always primarily one of fannish 
tribalism: Slipstream boys, slipstream 
boys, you’re going home in a cosmic 
ambience versus Clark Ashton Smith 
blows goats in Hell, doodah, doodah, 
William Hope Hodgson goes down as 
well, chuck their books away, Chuck 
them all away, mouldy books away, 
Spend your money on a slipstream mag, 
bye-bye yesterday. It’s time for both 
factions to call a truce and get a round 
in. The idea of a fundamental conflict 
between ‘modernist’ and ‘traditional’ 
factions is misguided. Writing about folk 
music, Michael Brocken says: ‘The 
search for authenticity in traditional 
music can actually deny the possibility 
for music to exist as a vast 
argumentative texture through which 
people construct their own reality.' The 
same can be said of genre fiction. The 
only way to maintain a tradition is to 
keep it evolving and changing. 

We need to remember that the pulp 
tradition within which horror, fantasy 
and SF became popular genres was one 
of restless innovation. What 
characterises great pulp fiction (such as 
the work of Woolrich, Lovecraft, 
Bradbury or Leiber) is a reckless 
willingness to go for it, to tell stories 
that had never been told before. Stories 
that undermined your assumptions 
about reality, made you wonder about 
their provenance not just at a literary 
level but at an ontological level. There’s 
more of the true pulp spirit in The X 
Files than in the Star Wars franchise. 

Writers of imaginative fiction need to 
guard against the snobbish literary 
purism that considers ‘genre’ to be a 
kind of slumming. Genre is the rocky, 
overgrown, poorly mapped, dangerous 
wilderness where the unknown has 
lived and bred for the past century of 
fiction. But even more, they need to 
guard against the cultural imperative to 
colonise the wilderness, to turn it into 
theme parks and landscape gardens and 
allotments. If the wilderness is tamed, 
there will be no more mysteries and no 
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When TTA first started, 
the idea of ‘slipstream’ 
fiction was a means of 
codifying the impulse 
towards all things wild 
and strange that had 
always characterised the 
best work in the 
imaginative genres. 
‘Slipstream’ Is just a new 
word for genre fiction 
that doesn't play by the 
rules. That cuts through 
disbelief instead of 
suspending it from a 
safety—net of plot 
mechanics. That does 
what good genre fiction 
has always done: take a 
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through the bleached 
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purity 


more revelations. There will only be 
plots. 

Why suspend disbelief when you can 
shatter it? No contrived suspension of 
disbelief can equal the pure terror of 
that lonely scream in The Blair Witch 
Project: ‘Oh my God what the fuck was 
that?’ TTA has spent ten years giving us 
‘what the fuck was that?’ moments - 
moments of terror, unease and insight. 
Long may it continue. 


‘Michael Brocken, The British Folk Revival, Ashgate Publishing 
Limited, 2003. (Photograph of Joel Lane by Peter Coleborn.) 


n the morning before going to work, Nick found his 
mother and gave her a kiss. He used the flashlight to 
locate her, careful as always to keep the beam from 
touching her. This time she was in the kitchen, her 
wheelchair backed into a small alcove between the refriger- 
ator and the oven. She seemed only barely conscious when 
he reached her, which was not unusual; her head bobbed 
gently when his lips touched her cheek, as though nodding 
in recognition. When he backed away from her he almost 
tripped over a plate she had left lying on the floor. A quick 
scan with the flashlight revealed the bright red splash of 
blood on the china, a glaring arc of beauty like a detail from 
a Pollock canvas. Nick retrieved the plate and placed it in 
the sink. He went back to his mother and made sure the 
blanket was secure around her legs, and that she was warm. 
The kiss was an act of duty and of love; if there was a 
difference between them, Nick did not recognize it. 


Miss Josephine’s was a little Cajun restaurant half a block 
off the distal end of Bourbon Street, in what Nick had always 
thought of as the Fag District. It was far enough from the 
main drag that the owner claimed to be unable to afford an 
air conditioner in the kitchen. So the staff propped open 
the delivery door, admitting the warm, viscous subtropical 
air, laced with the perfume of rotting garbage coming from 
the trash bags stacked along the curb every afternoon. The 
kitchen was tiny and cramped, even with only the three 
employees: Nick, who labored over the steamy exhalations 
of the power washer; and the two black line cooks, Tyrone 
and Big Jake. When business was slow - which was nearly 
always - and there were few dishes to wash, the owner 
justified Nick’s hours by having him prep food for the night 
shift and sometimes for the following day. This work 
consisted of peeling potatoes, cleaning spinach, de-veining 
shrimp, and skinning and cutting long, phallic ropes of and- 
ouille sausage. In this way, Nick was paid as a dishwasher 
but employed as a prep cook. Nick reasoned to himself that 
the owner, being a Jew, was only acting according to his 
nature, which made it easier for him to accept. Furthermore, 
the circumstances at home did not allow him the luxury of 
quitting. 

The owner was a fat, meticulously kempt man named 
Barry Bright - a failed car salesman from Idaho, and about 
as far from an actual Cajun as it was possible to get. When 
he walked through the kitchen it was with as much reluct- 
ance and mincing care as a man crossing a grassy median 
carpeted with dog turds. He stepped gingerly around the 
extended arms of simmering pots and refused to walk over 
the rubber mats behind the line, which were often caked 
with squashed gobs of meat and vegetable. The heat made 
him sweat, and because he was a large man he did so with 
vigorous industry, ruining his temper and his shirts. He hated 
being in the kitchen; when he had to address the kitchen 
staff he preferred to do it in the dining area, where he couldn’t 
afford not to run an air conditioner. So when the kitchen 
door swung open and he stepped back there, everyone stop- 
ped what they were doing to watch him. 


He pointed a finger at Nick and jerked his head back the 
way he had come. “Nick! What I tell you about phone calls 
at work!” 

Nick set down the knife he was using to chop garlic and 
made a helpless gesture. “I didn’t call no one, Mr Bright.” 

“Somebody called you. Come out here and get it. She says 
it’s important.” He cast a disparaging glance around the 
kitchen. “You boys better get this pigsty cleaned up before 
the night shift comes in.” He looked at Big Jake, a huge man 
of indeterminate age and immeasurable girth. “You got it 
under control in here, Jake?” 

“Always do, Mr Bright.” 

Bright nodded curtly and retreated into the dining area. 

Nick followed him out, taking off his hat and wiping a 
rag over his closely-shaven head. When he picked up the 
phone, he found Trixie waiting on the other end of it. 

“You gotta do something, Nick,” she said, without pre- 
amble. 

“Hey,” he said. “I thought you were mad at me.” 

“Stupid. Why would I be mad at you?” 

“T don’t know. ’Cause I ran out of there, I guess.” It had 
been nearly a week since the meeting at Derrick’s apartment, 
and he hadn’t heard from her at all in that time. He’d been 
sure she had cut him loose. 

She was silent a moment, which let him know he wasn’t 
absolved. “Well, you didn’t exactly help yourself out,” she 
said. “What happened there, anyway?” 

“I don’t know,” he muttered, leaning against the counter. 
His chef’s coat released little scent-clouds of garlic and onion 
whenever he moved. He saw Mr Bright watching him from 
across the restaurant. “Fuck them. Derrick’s an asshole; he 
doesn’t want me in the group anyway.” 

“Yes he does, but he’s not gonna just give you a free pass. 
To him you're just some punk kid. My word gets you in the 
door, but after that it’s on you.” 

“Yeah, well, I don’t know if I want to mess with it. They 
hate me anyway. They think I’m a pussy.” 

“Well are you?” 

The question caught him off guard, and it hurt. “What? 
What’s that supposed to mean?” 

“T don’t know, Nickie. You seem to be ready to give it all 
up.” 

“Give what up? I’m not in their fucking group.” 

“No, but I am.” 

After a moment he said, “So it’s like that.” Something 
was opening up in his chest, some painful bloom, and when 
he drew in a breath it caught fire like a smoldering coal. He 
put his hand over his eyes and felt his throat constrict. 

“This is who I am, Nickie. It’s part of the package.” 

Bright called something from across the room and pointed 
at his watch. Nick turned his back to him. “I don’t know if 
I can do it, Trix,” he said. “I don’t know if I care enough. 
Does that make me a traitor? Does that make me a bad guy?” 

She seemed honestly to consider it. Finally she said, “Not 
to the race, maybe. But to me. Do you care about me, Nickie?” 

“Yeah,” he said; then, more forcefully: “Yes. You’re the 
only thing I care about.” 

“Let me come over tonight.” 

“Oh, Trix, I don’t think so.” 

“Please. You never let me see where you live.” 

Nick watched his boss come closer, standing in the middle 
of the dining area and staring at him openly. “It’s so fucked 
up over there. I mean, you just don’t know.” 

“T thought you said you cared about me.” When he didn’t 
respond, she said, “We’re at a major turning point in our 


relationship, Nickie. You gotta let me come over. Otherwise 
I don’t know what to think.” 

He considered a moment. “Fine,” he said. “Come over. 
But my mom is crazy.” 

“T know, you told me.” 

“No, I mean really fucking crazy. So, whatever. Come 
over if you want. But you’re not gonna want to stay.” He 
nodded at Mr Bright and said, “Look, I gotta go. Emperor 
Zog is looking at me like I stole a nickel.” 

“Tl see you tonight,” she said, and hung up the phone. 

When he walked back into the kitchen, Big Jake chucked 
him on the arm. “Boss Man must like you,” he said. 

“Funny, it don’t seem that way to me.” 

“Trust me. My wife call me, she got to be havin a baby 
before he even think about comin back here.” 

Tyrone shook his head and made a noise of disbelief. 
“One thing you don’t need is no more babies,” he said. 

Big Jake laughed. “I know you right!” 

“What you got, big man, roun’ forty?” 

The two men laughed and began to banter, and just like 
that Nick passed from their attention, like an amusing 
notion considered and discarded. He picked up his chef’s 
knife and went back to work on the garlic. “Maybe you stop 
havin so many kids, you won’t have to work three jobs,” 
he said sullenly. 

They stopped talking. 

“What you say?” Tyrone said, squinting curiously at him, 
as though trying to figure out what variety of lunatic he 
was faced with. 

Tyrone was only a few years older than Nick; he had grown 
up in the St Thomas project before the city tore it down 
and kicked everybody out. He and Nick worked all right 
together as long as they didn’t talk directly to each other. 

Nick stopped what he was doing and looked at him. “I’m 
just saying use some fucking common sense. That’s why 
my paycheck is so fucking small every week, ’cause the 
government’s got to take care of ya’ll’s goddamn kids.” 

“Oh, shit!” 

“This ain’t even about you, T,” said Nick. “Jake’s the 
daddy, I’m talkin to him. Be responsible, dude, that’s all.” 

“What you think workin three jobs is, bitch?” said Tyrone. 

Big Jake put a hand on Tyrone’s shoulder. “This ain’t the 
place,” he said. Then he pointed one massive finger at Nick 
and said, “You better settle down, man. You got no call to 
be talkin bout what you don’t know.” 

Nick nodded and returned his attention to the garlic. “It’s 
cool, Jake.” 

After that, the kitchen was mostly quiet until two-thirty, 
when Nick’s shift ended. He punched his timecard and signed 
it; when he turned to leave he found himself staring at Tyrone, 
who’d come up behind him and left him no room to edge 
around. Nick took a reflexive step backward and was brought 
up short by the time clock. He’d thought that after the incident 
at Derrick’s place he would be anxious for a chance to redeem 
himself, but now that he was faced with a real confrontation, 
he felt his body quail. He became acutely aware of how 
much larger Tyrone was than himself, and how many awful 
things could happen to a person in a kitchen. 

But he pressed up to Tyrone until their chests were touching 
and their faces were only inches apart, in a kind of grotesque 
intimacy. “What you wanna do?” he said. 

“Nazi motherfucker,” Tyrone said. “You get in my face 
sometime. See how it go for you then.” 

“What you wanna do, T?” 

“Like I said. Try it and see.” 


Big Jake slammed a pan down behind them, making Nick 
jump. “Goddammit, get your silly ass outta here! T, get back 
on the line! We got tickets comin in.” 

“I’m going, I’m going,” said Nick, and he slid around 
Tyrone and headed out into the warm October afternoon, 
where he kept walking until he was out of sight of the rest- 
aurant and then leaned against the painted brick of a gay 
bar, breathing deeply, while his heart threw out flaring arcs 
of rage and frustration like an effulgent red star. 


Nick’s mother used to say that they’d lost his father to the 
horses. 

Throughout his childhood, Nick thought that meant he’d 
been killed by them: trampled beneath a galloping herd, or 
thrown from the back of a bronco; when he was younger 
still, he imagined that they’d devoured him, dipping their 
great regal heads into the open bowl of his body, lifting 
them out trailing bright ropes and jellies. At night, when 
the closet door in his bedroom swung silently open, the 
boogeyman wore an equine face, and the sound that spilled 
from its mouth was the dolorous melody of his mother’s 
sobs. Even now that he knew better, knew that his father 
had fled in part because of gambling debts incurred at the 
track, horses retained their sinister aspect. 

His mother’s frequent struggles with depression apparently 
taxed his father beyond endurance, and what comfort he 
couldn’t find at home he made for himself at the Fair Grounds. 
When he finally left them - Nick was six years old - he had 
burned through their life savings, and apparently decided 
that there was nothing else worth coming home to. He existed 
from then on as a monthly child-support check, which sup- 
plemented his mother’s income as a receptionist in a dentist’s 
office. 

But even that changed a few months ago, when the high 
school guidance counselor took him aside and informed 
him that his mother had been in a serious car accident; 
she was at the hospital, and it was not known if she would 
survive. He took Nick back to his office and they waited 
there for well over an hour, Nick sipping a lukewarm carton 
of chocolate milk from the cafeteria, the counselor looking 
at him with naked, cloying concern, his whole body freighted 
with the sympathy of the uninvolved. 

She survived, of course: paralyzed from the waist down; 
both feet removed; with a grotesque head wound that became 
a scar so large that her left eye seemed pulled out of true, 
giving her a wild, glaring aspect even while she slept. She 
did a free fall into depression, unable to work and neglecting 
the bills until the utilities were cut off and mortgage payments 
went delinquent. Finally he understood that the medical 
bills far outweighed her negligable insurance, and that they 
were in dire financial straits. She developed an antipathy 
to sunlight, covering the windows with heavy curtains and 
protesting angrily even when he lit too many candles at night. 
Darkness pooled in the house and grew stagnant; shortly 
afterward, his mother’s affliction manifested into its current 
gruesome incarnation. It was his duty to assist her, and to 
clean the blood off the plates when she finished. 


His father’s monthly checks still arrived, but the man who 
wrote them maintained an absolute radio silence that swal- 
lowed all hope of rescue. 

It was around this time that he found Trixie (or rather, 
that Trixie decided to retrieve him from the scrap heap of 
social inconsequence, for reasons which were still mysterious 
to him). She provided him with an excuse to spend more 
time away from the house, which was almost as good as 
spending time with her. It was a precarious but practicable 
existence, until it became clear that his father’s checks would 
not be enough to sustain it. He would have to get a job. 

So three weeks ago he waited by his high school’s front 
gate for the final class to let out. He spotted Trixie coming 
down the steps and remained there until she strolled up to 
him. Her red checkered skirt and white blouse seemed absurd 
in the context of her closely-shorn hair, the enticing hint of 
a tattoo looping down below her right sleeve, and the openly 
confrontational stance she maintained with the school and 
just about everybody in it. She was a year older than he 
was, but to him it seemed as though she was from another, 
more sophisticated country, where people were cool and 
didn’t take any shit, and where they believed in themselves 
absolutely. That she had recently seen fit to spend time 
with him was a blessing that very nearly compensated for 
his mother’s dismal condition. 

“What’s up, gorgeous?” she said, falling in step with him 
as he turned away from the school. She started unbuttoning 
her shirt, revealing the white tank top she wore underneath. 
He could see her black bra through it, and again he wondered 
at his fortune. “Playing hooky today?” 

“No,” he said. They walked a few steps and he added, 
“T’m quitting school.” 

“Holy shit, no way! Are you serious?” She looked at him 
with a mixture of alarm and delight. 

“Yeah. Mom made me.” 

This was apparently too much. She threw out her arms 
and pinwheeled along the sidewalk, yelling, “Oh my God, 
no way! You have the coolest fucking mom!” 

Nick just shook his head and watched her dance off her 
gleeful burst of energy. “She had to quit her job, so I gotta 
work. It’s not like I get to do what I want.” 

“Yeah, but Nickie! Oh my God, I wish I had your mom.” 
She considered a moment. “Hey, that would make you my 
brother, wouldn’t it? Mm, kinky.” 

Nick blushed and turned his face to hide it. She still hadn’t 
let him so much as touch her breasts, yet she taunted him 
flagrantly with these constant sexual references. Sometimes 
he wondered if she was using him as a kind of science project, 
in which she was trying to determine just how much provo- 
cation a teenage boy could endure before his hair caught 
fire. 

“Where are you gonna work?” 

“T don’t know, somewhere in the Quarter I guess. I can 
always get a job washing dishes or something.” 

She looked stunned. “That’s nigger’s work, Nickie!” 

“Well what the fuck, Trix, I don’t have any skills. I gotta 
make money somehow.” 

She nodded absently and kept whatever she was thinking 
to herself. As per routine, they bussed down to the French 
Quarter, where they played video games at the arcade until 
it started to get dark. For a time he submerged himself in the 
surf of the arcade’s fuzzy explosions and kaleidoscopic light 
show, content with the warm proximity of this strange beauti- 
ful girl and the narcotic effect of the video games, with their 
offerings of bright cartoon villains and violent catharsis. 


“You know those meetings I go to every Thursday?” said 
Trixie. 

Of course he did. They meant he couldn’t hang out with 
her much on Thursdays; the two of them had to forgo the 
Quarter altogether and hang out in one of those insufferable 
uptown coffee shops, which he hated almost as much as 
he hated going to school. He tried not to speculate about 
what she did at those meetings, but because she told him 
nothing, going so far as to tell him to mind his own business 
on the occasions he did ask, they had become cauldrons of 
evil possibility: maybe she got drunk with older, more sophis- 
ticated boys, or posed nude for some college art class. 

“Yeah,” he said. “I always figured it was church or some- 
thing.” 

“Stupid. Can you see me in a church?” She thought about 
it, and he watched her face settle into a more serious cast. 
“Although maybe that’s not too far off. It is people who be- 
lieve in something. So I guess it’s like a church. Or a family.” 

He nodded. “I see.” He wondered if he was about to get 
dumped. He felt suddenly light, as though he had no real 
substance, as though if she said the words he was waiting 
to hear he would just dissolve into the atmosphere, like a 
sigh. 

“You seem like you could use a family,” she said. 

He looked at her. Time snagged around her words, where 
it fluttered, waiting to be set free again. 

“T been telling them about you. They want to meet you.” 

It came loose and drifted free, a red silk banner twisting 
into a blue sky. 


“That nigger didn’t even know she was dead. Dude, | swear 
to God! The bitch goes on talkin for like thirty fuckin seconds! 
She goes, ‘Get out my house, motherfucker! Get outta here!’ 
And she’s comin right at me like she’s gonna knock me on 
the head or somethin. And blood is like pumpin out of her 
head, man, and I’m lookin at my gun like, what the fuck, 
you know? Is this thing working or what? So I’m like, “Bitch, 
lay down! You’re dead!’” 

Derrick paused while the others laughed. He was telling 
the story to all six guys gathered in his apartment, but he 
watched Nick the whole time, as if it was meant specifically 
for him. “I guess that nigger just had to be told, ’cause after 
that she just hit the floor, dude. Wham!” 

His apartment was on the Westbank, across the bridge 
from downtown New Orleans. Other than Nick, everyone 
present was heavily muscled, with shaved heads and elabor- 
ate tattoos. Derrick was the biggest of them; he did not wear 
a shirt, and Nick couldn’t help but stare enviously at his 
musculature, at his arms and back covered with swastikas, 
bloody-fanged skulls, and, over his heart, crossed hammers 
against the backdrop of a Confederate flag. He looked to Nick 
like the apotheosis of man, some rarefied ideal of physical 
and mental presence. He was a resident of Trixie’s mysteri- 
ous country. 

While the others laughed and shook their heads, Derrick 
said, “You believe that story, Nick?” 

“Sure. I guess.” 


“Oh, he guesses. My man here guesses.” 

The apartment had gathered all the residual heat of the 
afternoon and hoarded it with a miser’s resolve. A window 
fan in a corner whickered pointlessly, stirring the thick air 
like a spoon in a honeypot. Behind the couch, draped over 
the wall and dominating the living room, was a Nazi flag: 
red, with a swastika in a white circle. 

Trixie was out with the other girls on a beer run, down 
to a bar which didn’t check IDs, which freed up the boys 
to talk ‘business’. She had explained to him that although 
women were valued in the movement, it was important to 
remember that they were subservient to the men, and were 
rarely welcomed in meetings such as this. The business of 
this meeting, she also told him, would be to judge his worth 
as a recruit to the Confederate Hammers, the regional chapter 
of the white nationalist movement called the Hammerskin 
Nation. 

“T ain’t sayin you got to go out and kill nobody, Nick. I 
did what I had to do ’cause that nigger was turnin my neigh- 
borhood into a toilet. She was sellin so much dope that she 
was drivin out all the decent folks, ’til all you could see every 
day was porch monkeys tokin on their crack pipes. Now, 
when you join the Nation, you join a family. White people 
are your family.” He turned and pointed at the flag on the 
wall behind him. “You see that symbol there? That’s what 
that means. That’s why we wear it on our skin. All that 
German secret police shit, forget all that. That was just one 
manifestation. We’re the new manifestation.” He touched 
the swastika on his chest. “White family. White brotherhood.” 

Nick just looked at him and nodded. 

“Now, sometimes you gotta do ugly things for the family’s 
sake. Just like I had to do. And you know what? Niggers 
might not be the brightest creatures on this earth, but they 
can take a message if you deliver it right. We ain’t had no 
problems on this street ever since.” 

The other boys nodded. “Damn right,” said one of them. 

“Violence is the only language they understand,” said 
Derrick. “So if you don’t know it, you better learn it.” 

Nick nodded again. He resisted the impulse to check his 
watch; it seemed Trixie had been gone a long time. He figured 
when the girls got back they would set aside the business 
and sit around and get drunk, which was all he wanted. 

“You got what it takes to earn the broken cross, Nick? 
Put the S.S. on your skin? You know, you got to earn it.” 

“IT know,” said Nick. 

“Can you handle yourself in a fight?” said Derrick. The 
others looked him over like they couldn’t really believe it. 
“Cause I mean, no offense dude, but you’re kind of a scrawny 
little fuck.” 

Somebody laughed. 

“T can handle myself,” Nick said. 

“You hear that, Matt? He thinks he’s hard.” 

“He don’t look too hard,” said the one called Matt, a 
little fireplug of a kid who looked anxious to test his theory. 

“Well. I guess we gotta ask Trix about that.” 

Nick flushed. Derrick leaned forward and said, “Our girl, 
she knows all about hard. You think you can fill her up, big 
boy? She let you in there yet? She ain’t a little kid. If you 
don’t know what you’re doing, you ain’t gonna fool her.” 
He grabbed his crotch, spreading his fingers out to indicate 
he had quite a handful. “Besides, I stretched her out pretty 
good. I don’t know if she’ll be able to feel you anymore.” 

“Fuck you,” Nick said. 

“Uh-oh, here we go,” said Matt. 

Nick glared at the floor and stood up. Derrick rose to meet 


him but Nick turned to the door. 

“What?” said Derrick. “What you gonna do, you gonna 
cry?” 

In fact he was trying very hard not to do just that. 

“You ain’t leavin, are you? Come on, now.” 

Nick felt tears in his eyes and headed toward the door. It 
was imperative, he thought, that they not see him cry. 

Derrick laughed. “You sure you wanna go? We got five of 
us, only four girls. I think Matt could use a bitch, couldn’t 
you Matt?” 

“Fuck you dude,” said Matt. 

Nick opened the door and stepped outside. He felt an 
absurd impulse to ask them to tell Trixie that he’d gone 
home, but managed to stifle it before he opened his mouth. 
One of the boys said, “What a little bitch,” and Nick shut 
the door behind him. He commenced the long walk to the 
ferry, which would carry him across the river and back into 
familiar territory. Streetlamps along the way shed cold trees 
of light, calling his attention to the darkness which filled 
the spaces between, and which pressed down on him from 
heaven. 


After that, he was sure that she was done with him. But 
this morning’s phone call at the restaurant gave him new 
hope, and he found himself waiting for her on his front porch. 
He watched the evening settle over New Orleans like some 
great hunched buzzard, the sky deepening into the star- 
spiked blue of twilight. Fitful gusts of wind carried a cold 
undercurrent and occasionally pelted him with a few fat, 
isolated raindrops. Across the street, the thrashing fronds 
of a palm tree tossed around a bright shard of moon. 

Nick and his mother lived in a shotgun house a few blocks 
lakeside of St Charles Avenue, and like many other houses 
on the street it existed on the cusp of total dereliction. Paint 
peeled from its walls, and the wood was so riddled with 
termites that, during mating season, huge swarms of them 
would choke the air inside the house. Their tiny lawn seemed 
eager to make up for its size with outright belligerence, as 
though it harbored aspirations of junglehood and resented 
its confined circumstances. As porch lights and windows 
began to glow along the street, his own home grew darker 
by comparison, until it looked like an abandoned house, 
and would have likely attracted the doomed human ecology 
of abandoned houses were it not for the occasional errant 
stabs of light glimpsed through windows, and the mournful 
sounds which from time to time seemed to exhale from the 
building itself and spoil the air around it. 

A small band of black kids made their way down the street, 
one of them swinging a long stick in a sweeping arc, like 
an explorer hacking his way through heavy foliage. They 
talked easily, loudly, apparently indifferent to anything in 
the world other than themselves and their own immediate 
impulses. Nick watched them come with a puzzling lack 
of emotion: they were just kids tonight, kids he didn’t know. 
He tried to summon the anger he believed was justified and 
proper, and failed. The one with the stick whacked it against 
the fenders of parked cars, sending little detonations rico- 


cheting down the street. Normally this would throw Nick 
into a fury, which he would nurture from the near-obscurity 
of his front porch; but tonight each crack of the stick vanished 
into a gulf inside him. As they passed in front of his house, 
they fell abruptly silent. They did not look at him or his 
house, and they held their heads back and sauntered with 
their customary loose-limbed bravado, but he knew the place 
spooked them. Sometimes that embarrassed him, other times 
it made him proud. Tonight he just felt defeated. 

Finally they disappeared around the corner. Their voices 
picked up again, and soon he heard the steady, diminishing 
whack of the stick against metal. He waited several more 
minutes; the wind increased, and heavy clouds moved in 
to obscure the moon. Nick watched as two headlights glided 
around a distant corner and made their steady way to him. 
Trixie had finally arrived. 

Before he opened the door for her, he said, “It’s dark inside. 
They ain’t cut the power back on yet.” 

“That’s okay.” 

He lead her inside. By now he had become accustomed 
to the darkness, but he remembered his first time coming 
home to it, and knew how Trixie must feel. It had been so 
overwhelming that he had actually experienced a rush of 
vertigo, and a brief, terrible conviction that he had been 
struck blind, or that perhaps he had died. 

He dug his little flashlight out of his pocket and flicked it 
on. The grim state of their home bobbed into sight, like 
surfacing detritus from a sunken ship. Clothes lay in careless 
piles on the floor, unwashed plates and empty or nearly 
empty glasses - insides rimmed with coagulated syrup from 
soda and sweetened tea - were stacked and strewn across 
the coffee table. Furtive shapes clicked and darted amongst 
them, erupting every now and then into violent skirmishes: 
cockroaches, which had found in his home a kind of heaven. 
The cloying stench of rotten food and stagnant air covered 
them like a shroud. 

“Jesus, Nick,” Trixie said. 

A sound crawled toward them out of the darkness: a broken, 
lurching squeal, like a rat being ground beneath a boot. It 
was so alien, and so painful, that he half-expected some 
nightmare creature of tall, scraping bone to amble into view, 
its jaw swinging loosely beneath a searching, serpentine 
tongue. 

Nick ushered Trixie into his bedroom, which was right 
off the living room, and gave her the flashlight. “Wait here,” 
he said. “I got more flashlights in here you can light. I’ll be 
right back.” He shut the door on her, and turned toward the 
sound coming down the hallway. 

It was no nightmare, of course: it was only his mother, in 
her grandmother’s old wheelchair, looking so much older 
and smaller than she had before the accident. It was as though 
some ancient version of herself had bled back through time 
to confront him, dismayed and death-haunted. A blanket 
was bunched around her legs, which only barely registered 
as two thin ridges underneath. She held a votive candle in 
an ashtray; it was the only light she would permit herself. 

“Nickie, you’re home.” she said. “I was worried.” 

“Tm okay, Mom.” 

“Who’s here?” 

“Um ...a girl. Trixie. She’s my friend.” 

“A girl?” She looked at the shut door of his bedroom. “Oh, 
my.” 


“ 


I really don’t wanna do this now, Mom.” 
“Please, Nickie. Please. I need it so bad.” 
“Goddammit,” he said. “Fine. Let’s make it quick.” 


“Okay,” she said meekly. 

She led him down the hallway, the little candle casting a 
golden corona onto the wall as she wheeled along, so that it 
seemed he was following a ghost. They went into her bed- 
room, which was nearly unnavigable, strewn with clothes 
and bloody bedsheets, exuding the cloistered funk of a shut- 
in, even more powerful here than in the rest of the house. 

“You gotta wash the sheets or something, Mom. It’s rank 
in here.” 

“Tm sorry, Nickie.” Her voice broke over his name, and 
he felt ashamed of himself. 

“Forget it, Mom. It’s okay.” 

“T know I’ve been a terrible mother.” 

Fuck’s sake, he thought, not now. He was determined to 
head this one off at the pass. “No you’re not. You just had 
a hard time.” 

“Tt’s no excuse.” 

“Look, can we just do this?” 

She said nothing. He knelt down in front of her and pulled 
the blanket from her legs. She wore old cotton underwear 
and nothing else, permitting easy access to her thin, bleached 
legs, which ended in rough stumps just above her ankles. 
The calf muscles of her left leg were shaved nearly to the 
bone; her leg was wrapped in bandages, stained a deep rusty 
brown. 

She touched her fingers to his back, making him jump. 
“You look just like your father,” she said. “So handsome.” 

“Come on, Mom.” 

“No wonder this girl likes you so much.” 

“You don’t even know that.” 

“No, I do. You’re too much like your dad. You even sound 
like him.” 

Nick elected not to respond. He hadn’t seen his father 
since he was a little boy, and the notion that he was growing 
into him, like a disease with a single prognosis, was hardly 
encouraging. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were bringing a girl over?” 

He sat in front of her, looking at her mauled appendages. 

“T think it’s wonderful,” she said. 

She pushed her right leg toward him, the nub hovering 
just over his knee. 

“TJ don’t want to do this anymore,” Nick said. 

His mother smiled at him and caressed his cheek. “Don’t 
you love me?” 

Of course he did. He retrieved the scalpel and a bottle of 
rubbing alcohol from under his mother’s bed. Removing 
her bandages, he tried to remain stoic as the gauze tugged 
and pulled at the scabby undergrowth. A ripe odor wafted 
up from the wound, and he took a moment to steady himself 
against it. When this was accomplished, he doused her leg 
with the alcohol, grateful that she could feel nothing. He 
dug the blade into the remaining flesh of her left calf, pulling 
it gently down, shearing away a long strip. It curled over 
itself like an apple peel, until the scalpel approached her 
ankle, and the already savaged flesh lost its coherency, drop- 
ping to the floor in two or three pieces. Nick did not cry, 
making this the second time he had failed to do so. It was 
not a success; tears were easier than this numb separation. 

He cleaned the blade on some soiled sheets and secreted 
it back beneath the bed. After another application of alcohol 
to her leg, the bottle followed. He went to her bathroom and 
returned with fresh bandages, which he wrapped around 
her leg. His mother’s hand slipped off the arm rest and grasp- 
ed the empty air, reaching blindly, until he offered her the 
rag of shorn flesh and she snatched it up, feeding it eagerly 


into her mouth. 

From elsewhere in the house, they heard the sound of 
Nick’s bedroom door opening. Trixie’s voice floated down 
the hall. “Nick?” 

His mother stopped, holding the mangled flesh in front 
of her mouth with both hands. She looked at Nick and, wiping 
her mouth with the back of her forearm, said, “I want to 
meet her.” 

He released a brief, shrill laugh, and fell quiet. “We’ll see,” 
he said. 


He pushed Trixie back into his room.“What the fuck were 
you doing!” he snapped. 

“What? I was looking for you. Get your hands off me!” 
She slapped his arm away. “What the fuck!” 

He closed the door and sat on his bed. “I’m sorry. I’m 
sorry.” 

His room was lit by the crossbeams of six or seven flash- 
lights placed at various opposing points; the net effect was, 
if not complete illumination, then at least a kind of flat 
radiance. Though not as distressingly fetid as the rest of 
the house, his room was still the refuge of a fifteen year old 
boy, and cluttered even at its best. His bed was unmade; a 
leaning stack of CDs tottered on the edge of his bureau, 
comprised of bands like Hatecrime and RaHoWa and Mid- 
town Boot Boys; posters of Seventies slasher flicks and 
zombie epics covered the walls. He suddenly noticed that 
his small collection of pornographic movies, which he had 
neglected to hide, had been aligned in a neat row behind 
him across the mattress. He opened his mouth to offer an 
explanation that would preserve his dignity, but of course 
there was none. He considered braining himself into oblivion 
with one of the flashlights. 

She leaned against the desk and looked him over. “How 
often do you do it?” 

“What?” 

“You jerk off, right? That’s what these movies are for.” 

sUnyddontt2- 

“Are you embarrassed?” 

He laughed too loudly. “Yeah, I guess, kinda.” 

“How do you like to do it? Do you use a lubricant? Spit 
on your hand or something?” 

“Um, no.” His body temperature was escalating to danger- 
ous levels. 

She looked at his crotch, put her hands on her hips and 
cocked her head at an angle. “Show me.” 

“Come on, Trix.” 

“Why do you think I came here tonight? Come on. Show 
me.” 

He gave up trying to subdue his fluttering heart, hoped 
she wouldn’t see his hands shake, wondered if she knew 
that he had never been with a woman before, wondered if 
that fact blasted from him like bright radiation. He undid 
his jeans and took his penis out, and began to do as she 
wished. 

“Do it slow,” she said, stepping closer. She watched for a 
moment, then started to unbutton her shirt. She wore nothing 


underneath, and she moved her shoulders so that her blouse 
slid behind her to the floor; she stepped out of her jeans 
like a woman stepping out of water. Tattoos were inscribed 
all over her thin flesh; their bright colors made them lumin- 
escent in the harsh glow of the flashlights: a snake coiling 
over her upper right arm and looped halfway down to her 
elbow; a naked pixie with a devil’s face under her collarbone; 
a series of words - poems or mysterious lists - beginning 
at her pelvis and wrapping around her thighs; the crossed 
hammers over a Confederate flag on the slope of one breast; 
a black swastika, like a clumsy snare of stitches, on the 
other. They glowed on her naked body like an incandescent 
language. He had once heard the phrase ‘illuminated manu- 
script’, and although he did not know what such a thing 
was, he thought that it must be something like Trixie’s body, 
which was covered with the letters of a holy alphabet, and 
which was itself a supple word, or a series of words, a phrase 
which she whispered to him now as she moved his hand 
aside and replaced it with her own. She moved them toward 
his bed, and he abdicated himself to the study of her. 


“| have fat thighs,” she said. They lay atop his sheets, still 
naked. The event had lasted only a few awful minutes; he’d 
spent himself almost immediately, after which she had rolled 
abruptly off of him and stared at the ceiling. He wanted to 
get up and clean himself off, but didn’t know what the pro- 
tocol was. He felt scooped out, doomed, as though he had 
seen an emptiness behind the face of things. So he followed 
her direction and just lay there silently, until this revelation. 

He craned his neck and looked down at her thighs. But 
his attention, despite his honest efforts, was drawn power- 
fully away from them. “They look all right,” he said. 

“T got em from my mom. There’s nothing I can do about 
it.” She popped her hands against them, making them shake. 
“Fuck,” she said. 

“Hey, stop. You’re beautiful.” 

“Yeah, whatever. Derrick says they’re good for the move- 
ment, though.” 

“He said what?” 

“Big thighs. You know. Child-bearing hips. It’s our duty 
to produce pure white babies.” 

“Oh.” He imagined Derrick examining her hips, running 
his hands over them. He was confident Derrick lasted a lot 
longer than two or three minutes. 

“Tt’s funny when you think about it,” Trixie said. “The 
things we pass on to our kids. I got my mother’s elephant 
thighs, which sucks, but I also got my pure blood. Which 
is, you know, really fucking important. And which I gotta 
pass on, too. So I guess you can’t complain too much.” 

Nick watched the ceiling. They had turned off all but one 
of the flashlights, which burned like a star in the far corner. 
Everything in the room threw an exaggerated shadow. “How 
many kids do you want to have?” 

“Five or six, I guess. We got to. White people are the 
minority now. We’re losing our country. It’s my duty to 
have lots a kids.” 

Nick tried to imagine being a father. He didn’t know what 


fathers acted like, what they looked like or how they spoke. 
“T don’t know if I could do it,” he said. 

“You’d make a good dad. You’re sweet.” 

It was not the word he was hoping to hear moments after 
losing his virginity. 

“What did you get from your parents?” Trixie said. 

“T don’t think anything,” he responded, after a moment’s 
consideration. 

“You had to get something. Your looks, the way you act. 
It’s kinda weird, the only way you might get to know some- 
thing about your dad is through the kind of man you grow 
into. It’s like a special hidden message he left you, or some- 
thing.” 

Nick decided fuck the protocol, he was getting up. “I gotta 
get out of here,” he said, jumping out of bed and fishing 
for his clothes. 

“I’m getting at something though, Nickie.” 

He stopped. “What.” 

“Responsibility. Heritage. You can’t just be selfish any- 
more. You got to decide who you are, and what you owe 
your family.” 

“What family?” 

“The one you already have, and more importantly the 
one you're going to have.” 

“You want me to prove something to the Hammers.” 

“Why don’t you start by proving something to me. I need 
you to be more than just a sweet boy, Nickie. There has to 
be more than that.” 

Nick didn’t look at her as he dressed. “Do you have a 
gun?” he said. 

She clearly hadn’t been expecting that. She stared at him 
for a moment. “I can get one,” she said. 


Tyrone still lived with his mother. Nick had overheard him 
talking about it to Big Jake one day, how she worked second 
shift at a hotel out by the university on Elysian Fields, and 
he had to pick her up every night at ten and drive her back 
home. It was still not quite nine; it would be a simple thing 
to stake the place out and follow them home. In fact, all of 
it would be simple. He’d shot a rat once, when he was a kid 
stalking the neighborhood with a BB gun. He didn’t think 
this could be much different. 

While they had been inside, the sky had really opened up. 
By the time Trixie drove them through the torrential rain to 
Matt’s house in Midcity, it was well past nine o’clock. 

“We need a gun,” she said to Matt after he ushered them 
inside. Matt was dressed in boxer shorts and nothing else. 
He sat on the edge of the couch and stared at the TV, which 
was showing some war movie. 

“You wanna beer?” he said, presumably to Trixie. He had 
not looked at Nick even once. 

“No thanks.” 

“What you need a gun for.” 

Nick waited for Trixie to explain it to him, but when she 
remained silent, he knew the question was meant for him. 

“T need to shoot somebody,” he said. 

“No shit.” He kept watching the TV. 


“T’m ready to do my duty.” 

That seemed to get through, but not in the way he wanted. 
Matt looked up at him with naked contempt. “By shootin 
some nigger? All that’s gonna do is get you thrown in jail. 
Next thing my ass is right there with you. Get the fuck out 
of here, dude.” 

“IT won't get caught.” 

“Not with my gun you won't.” 

Trixie spoke up. “I know you got some disposables here,” 
she said. 

“Why don’t you shut the fuck up, Trix?” 

“This is what Derrick wants, Matt. Come on.” 

Nick stared at her, suddenly off kilter. When had Derrick 
been a factor in this? 

“Well he didn’t mention it to me,” Matt said, looking 
back at the TV. He seemed unaccountably fascinated by a 
commercial for an electric razor. 

“There’s a lot he don’t mention to you,” Trixie said coolly. 
“Not to any of you. Not unless you been climbin in bed with 
him... but I don’t remember seein you there.” 

Something in Nick’s chest dropped; he felt suddenly heavy, 
and wondered if he would be able to move if he had to. 
Matt stewed silently for a few minutes, then cursed under 
his breath and went into the bedroom. He came back a few 
moments later with a small black piece of metal wrapped 
in a washcloth. He handed it directly to Trixie, and said, 
“This is on you. If things get fucked up, it’s on you.” 

She took the gun from him. “You act like I don’t know 
what I’m doing.” She turned for the door. Nick turned to 
follow, but Matt said, “Hey.” When Nick looked at him, he 
smiled. “So how does Derrick’s dick taste?” 

Matt was still laughing when Nick shut the door. 


Streams of water flowed along the passenger window as 
the car sped down a raised stretch of I-10, and behind the 
water the city flowed by too, bejeweled with lights, like a 
dream of an enchanted kingdom. Nick leaned his head 
against the glass and tried to pretend he was somewhere 
else, somewhere far from this city and the people who lived 
in it, somewhere you didn’t have to fight a war every day 
to justify who you were. Trixie sat beside him, steering the 
car through the rain, her fingers clenching the wheel like it 
was a lifeline. 

“What about his mother?” she said, breaking his lovely 
illusion. 

“T don’t know,” Nick said. “I hadn’t really thought about 
atc 

“Well now’s a good time to start.” 

He decided not to respond. Trixie nodded, thinking her 
own thoughts. The rain increased its intensity, and she clicked 
the windshield wipers on high. New Orleans was behind 
them now; Nick had to look in the side mirror to see it. The 
deluge slowed the traffic, making the rain seem even heavier. 
Headlights from cars in the opposite lane smeared across 
the windshield, growing and fading like pulsars. 

“You knew I was with him,” Trixie said. 

“Was, I knew you was with him! I didn’t know you came 


straight from his fucking house!” 

“I didn’t.” 

“Well - whatever, Trixie! What the fuck!” 

“Tt’s not like I’m his girlfriend or anything, okay? We just 
fuck sometimes. It’s no big deal.” 

“Right, no big deal.” 

“Oh, fucking grow up, would you?” 

A green BMW cut in front of them and Trixie stepped on 
the brakes. The tires locked for a moment and the car hydro- 
planed nearly halfway across the lane before it regained 
traction. 

“Motherfucker!” she said, lips peeling back from her teeth. 

“You want me to drive?” 

“No, I don’t want you to drive.” 

“You sure?” 

“Nick! I can drive the goddammed car!” 

The BMW in front of them veered to the right and acceler- 
ated down the highway. Someone leaned on a horn. A pick- 
up truck eased into the vacant spot, pulling a horse trailer. 
Nick could see the animal’s vague white shape inside, and he 
wondered where it needed to go in all this rain, what urgency 
compelled it. 

After a few moments, he said, “Did you even want to 
sleep with me? Or were you just following orders?” 

mNicky. 3637; 

Tires squealed on the pavement somewhere ahead of them, 
followed by the dull, muted thud of crumpling metal. Red 
brake lights splashed over the beaded water on their wind- 
shield. The pick-up swerved to its right but it moved too 
quickly and the horse trailer yawed over on its left wheels 
and for one moment it seemed to freeze there, as though 
weighing consequences, and beyond it Nick saw the green 
BMW on its roof, its wheel sending gleaming arcs of water 
into the sky as they spun, and another car further ahead 
with its front end crushed against the concrete divider in the 
middle of the highway. Then the horse trailer fell, sending 
a rooster-tail of sparks into the air; the walls came loose, 
and the horse careened along the pavement in a grotesque 
tumble of limbs and flying hair, until it collided with the 
BMW and stopped. 

Trixie hit the brakes and the car spun in a half circle, sliding 
across the lanes until the rear bumper hit the divider with 
the sound of breaking glass and folding metal, and they 
stopped. The car faced backwards; they watched approaching 
regiments of headlights ease to a slow crawl. 

They breathed heavily for a few moments, hearing nothing 
but the drumming rain. A burnt, metallic odor filled the car. 
Someone outside started to scream. 

Nick grabbed Trixie’s head and turned her face to him. 
“Trix? Are you okay?” 

She nodded, dazed. He felt blood on his own face, and 
reached up to feel a small split between his eyes; apparently 
he’d hit the dashboard. He looked out the back window at 
the accident’s aftermath and said, “Stay here.” 

He opened the passenger door and climbed out into a 
cold brace of air. The rain was a frozen weight, soaking his 
clothes instantly. A confused array of lights speared through 
the rain, giving the scene a freakish radiance. He noticed 
that he was casting several shadows. 

The horse’s big white body jerked as it tried to right itself 
and Nick heard bones crack somewhere inside it. The horse 
screamed again. It lay next to the overturned car, amidst a 
glittering galaxy of broken glass, its legs crooked and snapped, 
its blood spilling onto the asphalt and trailing away in diluted 
rivers. It was beautiful, even in these awful circumstances; 


its body seemed phosphorescent in the rain. 

Nick knelt beside it and brushed his fingertips against its 
skin. The flesh jumped, and he was overwhelmed by a power- 
ful scent of urine and musk. Its eye rolled to look at him. 
Nick stared back, paralyzed. The horse’s blood began to 
pool around his shoe. It seemed an astonishing end for this 
animal, that it should come to die on some hard ground its 
ancestors never knew, surrounded by machines they never 
dreamed. Its absurdity offended him. 

Someone splashed by him and dropped to his knees, peer- 
ing into the overturned BMW; he shouted Oh my God, oh 
my God, and tugged frantically, futilely, at its door. Nick sensed 
a larger movement around him, as people left their cars and 
began shouting, milling around the scene in a vortex of chaos 
and adrenaline. 

“Nick!” 

Trixie materialized behind him and pulled at his shoulders. 

“Come on, we have to get out of here!” 

He came to his feet. 

“Nick, let’s go. The police are coming. We can’t get caught 
with that gun.” 

The gun. Nick brushed roughly past her, nearly knocking 
her to her knees. He retrieved the gun from her glove com- 
partment and headed back to the horse. Trixie intercepted 
him, tried to push him back. “No, no, are you fucking crazy? 
It’s gonna die anyway!” 

He wrenched her aside, and this time she did fall. He 
walked over to the horse and the gun cracked twice, two 
bright flashes in the rain, and the horse was dead. A kind 
of peace settled over him then, a floating calm, and he stuffed 
the gun into his trousers, ignoring the heat of the barrel 
pressing against his flesh. Trixie had not bothered to get up 
from the pavement. She sat there, watching him, the rain 
sluicing over her head and down her body. Her face was 
inscrutable behind the curtain of rain, as was everything 
else about her. He left her there. 

Behind her, the car was hopelessly ensnared in the traffic 
jam. He would have to walk. The mercy that was due a 
simple animal was surely due to more complicated creatures, 
mothers who loved so dangerously, and who were loved 
so fiercely in return. He started down the highway, walking 
along the edge of the stopped traffic. Sounds filtered through 
to him: people yelling and pleading, footsteps splashing 
through the rain, a distant stranded siren. From somewhere 
behind him a man’s sob, weird and ululating, rose above 
the wreckage and disappeared into the sky. 
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Only in his latter films like Frenzy did Hitchcock dispense with stars 
because he wanted the only star to be himself (he got rid of Bernard 
Herrmann for the same reason) 


he first table read-through of a screenplay 

can be utterly glorious and utterly terrifying 
at the same time. Glorious because it is the first 
time you are hearing the character come to life. 
Terrifying because, surrounded by twenty or thirty 
actors, there is the underlying feeling in your 
psyche that you will be ‘found out’; that some 
glaring flaw will become apparent, and the world 
will realise you have no business calling yourself 
a writer at all. 

More seriously, from that moment, the story 
is no longer a piece of writing on the page. It’s 
imminently and irrevocably going to be real. 

Actors can have interesting and surprising ques- 
tions afterwards, but reacting to them is a tough 
challenge for a writer. Because while their worries 
are sometimes highly insightful about their 
character’s actions and internal logic, inevitably 
they do not understand the world, structure or 
theme of the story like you do. So the writer has 
to consider whether implementing those changes 
will create massive upheavals to the story in other, 
sometimes more fundamental, ways. 

In my experience actors’ concerns can be vague, 
inconsistent, circuitous, unfathomable; but 
they’re important to pay attention to — if only to 
later reject. Because these are the people who 
will be your characters. Let’s face it, no one in 
the audience will have your 120-page script on 
their laps. 

Contrary to what you might expect, the reason 
for read-throughs and rehearsal days in film and 
TV isn’t to ‘block the action’ as in the theatre, 
(we rarely have that luxury, and anyway it’s un- 
desirable to be that ‘tight’), but simply so that 
there won’t be any awkward questions arising 


on the day the scene is shot, when it’s too late, 
and there’s simply no time to deal with them. 

The questions are rarely esoteric, often as prosaic 
as: Why am I doing what I’m doing? For example, 
recently in rehearsal a young actress suggested: 
“Maybe I don’t want to be here at all. Maybe that’s 
the way to do the scene: I want to get out of the 
door without saying anything, and he forces me 
to stay.” This was tremendously exciting to me: 
words on paper becoming actions and behaviour, 
seeing the scene improving before my eyes. 

In TV, for two or three intense days the writer 
has to analyse this input and implement it, fast, 
thinking on his or her feet, whilst keeping the 
bigger picture in mind. 

Sometimes problems boil down to who drives 
the scene and who reacts. Sometimes if you re- 
verse it, it will flip the scene and make it fly. 

Only inexperienced writers retreat into a posi- 
tion of arrogant intransigence. Professionally, you 
have to keep your work fluid and alive. Anthony 
Minghella says the ‘stubborn writer’ is a myth 
anyway: most good writers aren’t interested in 
slavish obedience to their dialogue - they are 
interested in slavish obedience to the moments 
they’ve created. If good actors create that ‘mo- 
ment’ with different words, and make it real and 
vivid in the process, who cares? 

There’s the old cliché of actors saying they can 
do that half-page of dialogue ‘in a look’. Well, 
astonishingly, they’re almost always right. That 
doesn’t mean you can cut all that dialogue before 
you give it to them, because you can’t; it has to be 
in there in order for you to cut it later. And even 
then be careful. A friend of mine directed a film 
in which an actor said “I can do it with a look” 
and after two reels through the camera, my friend 
realised, “You know what, mate? You can’t!” 

(The interesting thing about cuts is that in a 
strange way they remain in the script, like the 
ghost of previous drafts, as a script gets shorter 
and tighter. They almost become the ‘subcons- 
cious’ of a screenplay.) 

However, in all this spirit of open-ness and 
collaboration, it’s important not to force actors 
into an intellectual analysis of the text. Be wary 
of ‘talking it to death’. Remember an actor’s skill 
is often instinctual - and in the end it doesn’t 
matter what they know about the script or their 
character, if they can’t convey it, it’s no bloody 
use to anybody. 

I heard that from a director. And of course 
directors hate actors. Don’t they? 

Well, no. Even Hitchcock never said actors were 
cattle. He said they should be treated like cattle: 
a knowing joke from the master of visual story- 
telling. However, even if it wasn’t a joke, it’s 
patently untrue. Grace Kelly, Cary Grant, James 
Stewart and their ilk were essential to his concept 
of movies, and deep down Hitch was besotted 
and, some say, obsessed with his stars. Only in 
his latter films like Frenzy and Family Plot did he 
dispense with stars because he wanted the only 
star to be himself (he got rid of Bernard Herrmann 
for the same reason). 


ELECTRIC DARKNESS 


Writer-director Paul Schrader (Taxi Driver) said 
it’s not a necessity for a director to fall in love 
obsessively with his leading lady, it’s an inevi- 
tability (as he did with Nastassia Kinsky during 
the filming of Cat People). Indeed, seeing your 
characters in costume, saying your lines, stand- 
ing there like they’ve leapt unbidden from the 
synapses of your brain, can be a high. Pygmalion, 
bigtime. Frankenstein, even. And actors can defi- 
nitely fit into the categories of Gods and Monsters. 

All things considered, as a screenwriter, you 
have to believe that the things talented actors 
bring to the movie or TV show more than com- 
pensate for how they might ‘mangle’ the odd 
line. A novice writer might choose not to believe 
that, but I suggest it’s good for your soul and 
your sanity if you do. The precise reason being, 
there is no alternative. (Other than doing a Walt 
Disney and drawing your lead players.) 

At their best, their skill is in danger of being 
invisible. We see the emotion on the screen, but 
we don’t see the discussions with hair and make- 
up, with costume design getting the right look, 
with the production designer talking about their 
character’s home, the work that’s gone on behind 
the scenes with a voice coach, or meeting people 
to research a specific profession, long before they 
emerge from their trailer. 

Next thing is focus - the ability to hit the right 
note every time, on call. Not just emote once, but 
emote out-of-sequence and in precisely the same 
way for continuity, for umpteen different camera 
angles. 

But, while they deserve our applause, actors 
are not perfect. They can make wrong decisions 
too. During one set visit years ago I watched a 
bunch of actors rehearsing a scene of mine. They 
decided to scrap three or four lines (I forget why), 
unaware that they would make nonsense of the 
next-but-one scene that followed. I tactfully point- 
ed out their error, but it so shook me up, it was 
so near an obvious balls-up, which the director 
didn’t even notice, that I stayed away for the re- 
mainder of the shoot. 

On Blue Velvet, David Lynch originally had mani- 
ac Frank inhaling helium - giving him a squeaky 
Donald Duck voice as he abused Isabella Rossel- 
lini. Dennis Hopper suggested that wouldn’t be 
Frank’s drug of choice (he should know!) and went 
for the inhalation routine we see in the film. Ina 
recent interview, however, Hopper (a collector of 
modern art so therefore no stranger to surrealism) 
said he might have been wrong, in retrospect, and 
Lynch’s original idea might have been better. (Per- 
sonally, I think it would have added a comic and 
uncanny element to the brutality. But maybe boy 
scout David was a little intimidated by his star.) 

Sometimes, too, you're at the mercy of casting. 
On one film I worked on, we had a Californian 
actress in the lead and she wanted her character 
softened and less spiky in Act One, whereas a 
New York actress we also talked to loved that spiky 
bitchiness in the role and didn’t have a problem 
with it. Two actresses: two different films. 

Then there are the problems associated with the 


© films 


On Blue Velvet, David Lynch originally had maniac Frank inhaling 
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helium — giving him a squeaky Donald Duck voice as he abused 


horror genre in particular. The fact that no decent 
actress would do a role that involved gratuitous 
nudity and butchery, if they could avoid it. The 
fact that horror movies largely don’t need stars 
because you can make them cheaper without, and 
it’s easier to make a profit that way. The fact that, 
whilst doing a bad rom-com might take some re- 
covering from, a bad horror pic could shove your 
career straight down the toilet, so why risk it? 

Having said that, if the part is good, there are 
a lot of actors and actresses eager to do something 
different from worthy social-realist Britflicks and 
coma-inducing frock operas. Some of them love 
the genre, respect its imagination, and don’t get 
the chance to get a crack at it as often as they’d 
like. 

Certain truisms prevail. The actors always think 
the script is the best thing they’ve ever read. The 
director is always saying “the script needs work.” 
The producer is saying the new changes will make 
the script more commercial. They’re all right, and 
all wrong, but you have to negotiate those lethal 
rapids. 

Nobody knows anything. True. But actors know 
more than most. Except that is, for the writer. We 
are, after all, with all due modesty, God. And 
actors are only human. 

We create the world everybody else inhabits. 
And if they ask us why they’re there, or what 
they’re doing, we’d better have an answer. After 
all, God would. 


Stephen Volk has worked with, amongst others: Madeleine Stowe, 
Jenny Seagrove, Gabriel Byrne, Saskia Reeves, Natasha Richardson, 
Timothy Spall, Rhys Ifans, Juliet Aubrey, Andrew Lincoln, David 
Hayman, Lesley Sharp, Adrian Lester and Craig Charles. 
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The days flow by as blurs of color, rising in golden fever- 
shine, crashing and bleeding out in scarlet haze, clotting 
violet shadows. My pharmacology isn’t what it used to be, 
and I keep it too dark to consult my manuals, so I’ve dispensed 
with the niceties. Do I have a drug problem? Hell no. I’m a 
doctor, so I can get all I want. I pop Halcyon from the trash 
bag of samples drug companies mailed to my house last fall, 
so I could prescribe them to trick-or-treaters. I’ve long since 
bypassed the ethical dilemma of prescribing my own therapy. 
My situation is such that understanding would be hard to 
come by. 

I suspect I may have built up a tolerance to the sedatives, 
and I wish I could afford a sensory deprivation tank, so | 
could go deeper. These fleeting moments of lucidity are more 
than enough to convince me that there is no alternative, no- 
where to go but inward. In the few minutes between waking 
to change my IV and catheter, washing down another handful 
of pills and actually returning to blackout is when it hurts 
worst, when the pressure in my head drowns out all other 
sensations, all other thoughts but her, and the echoes of her 
blood. 


They called her Jane Doe Seven, the seventh unidentified 
female of the year when they found her at 1:30am on April 
13 of last year, but she was the first and only one to be dis- 
covered alive. The media, with its unfailing gift for degrading 
tragedy, christened her the Mole Girl and the El Segundo Cellar 
Dweller, and so gave her the names by which many of you 
included her in your prayers. She became one with Baby 
Jessica, the girl with the baboon heart; David, the legendary 
Boy in the Plastic Bubble; and the legions of crack-addicted 
and AIDS-afflicted babies, the famine-struck stick-people of 
the Third World. 

It was hardly the top story of the morning, but it stuck in 
the throat long after anxieties over air pollution and the war 
had been smoothed over. She was receiving treatment at the 
University Medical Center, pending examination by a team 
of specialists. I had only to consider the challenge and oppor- 
tunity this girl’s condition offered, the groundbreaking research 
sure to yield mountains of publishable data, and I instantly 
became quite passionate about Jane Doe Seven’s plight. I was 
prepared to fight for her, never suspecting that she was already 
mine. 

Traffic inched through the trough of its own petrochemical 
shit infinitely in both directions, each driver blankly despising 
the others as dumb, dead obstacles. Each of them heard the 
news and their faces froze in mid-curse. They were a bit less 
begrudging in allowing others into their lanes that morning, 
and congratulated themselves that at least the world wasn’t 
a mess because of them. It got me to the hospital that much 
faster, so I couldn’t condemn it. I was parking when my phone 


chirped and they offered her to me. 

Jane Doe Seven was under heavy sedation in one of the 
soundproofed basement cells for quarantining infectious 
patients. Every light on the ward was switched off to simulate 
the darkness of her natural habitat. 

She’d been curled up in a basement when firefighters found 
her, where she’d lain, by all accounts, since before she could 
walk or talk. She was skin and bones held together by a lifelong 
accretion of dirt, dust and spider webs. Once the nurses had 
cleaned her, she looked so raw and frail that you’d catch your 
breath for fear her onion-thin, moonstone-pale skin might 
break open when the air stirred. Her limbs might come off 
with one wanton twist of the hand, like the legs of an insect. 
Nurses kept a vigil around her oxygen tent, intently playing 
miniature flashlights over her muted vital signs. 

I was told to expect a social worker, Carmen Fuchs. I noticed 
a harried looking woman camped outside the girl’s door, study- 
ing a case file and nursing a coffee. She didn’t notice me 
when I leaned over her, so I tapped her on the shoulder. She 
jumped from her chair, but her mind lingered someplace else. 

“Ms Fuchs?” 

She set down the file and offered her hand, clammy and 
shaky from caffeine and sleep deprivation. “I hope you’re Dr 
Shields?” 

I nodded. “How long have you been here?” 

“Since they found her, at about two. I don’t know how 
much Dr Randels told you over the phone, but you can look 
over the file I started. Early blood tests confirm he was hers. 
Nobody guessed he’d had a daughter until she was found in 
that basement. If not for the fire, she’d still be down there. 
She’d have been better off if he’d beaten her from the time 
she could walk! Buried underground her entire life, in the 
dark, his own flesh and blood . . . ” She swooned, leaving me 
thinking she meant for me to catch her, but she recoiled in- 
stead, eyes grazing the floor. “Maybe you should just go talk 
to the police, or Dr Randels. I’m a little high strung right now.” 

“Td rather hear it from you, if you don’t mind. Maybe we 
could go to the cafeteria.” 

“Sure,” she said, distracted. “Do you smoke?” I shook my 
head, and she moaned. She tried to uncoil her knotted neck 
muscles as I led her to the elevators. 

“T never thought I’d run out of stomach for this job. Do 
you know why the lights are off in there? She was blinded 
by the first light the firemen shined on her, and went into 
deep shock. I don’t think she’s ever even seen light before. 
She’s below feral; she’s not even an animal, and the doctors 
say she’s twelve. I just wish he wasn’t killed in the fire, so he 
could answer for this.” She was looking beyond me, thinking 
out loud as fatigue and, perhaps, misplaced maternal instinct 
got the best of her. 

“Maybe he couldn’t live with his sexual impulses towards 


the girl and locked her away,” I offered, “to protect her. Starting 
the fire would, then, be a predictable outcome to such a repres- 
sive syndrome.” I was trying to infuse some logic into the 
conversation. I should have known she’d have none of it. 

“You’d say as much in court, wouldn’t you? Some things, 
even a sick mind is no excuse for. When I think of the loneliness 
he condemned her to, the chance for humanity he took away 
from her, I only hope they make Hell even hotter for him.” 

She was obviously too overwrought to see reason on that 
subject. “What about the mother? Was Cykes ever married?” 

“Yes, to a ‘Roja Zachardo’. She was an illegal alien, from 
Guatemala. None of his neighbors reported having seen her 
for the last several years, and nobody’s been able to find her. 
His was the only body they found, so we’re assuming she left 
him, maybe went back over the border. I don’t know how 
anyone could throw away her daughter like that, but I hope 
she’s somewhere safe.” 


What she told me when she finally calmed down made me 
want to see the house. 

Even with the fire engines and the curiosity seekers gone, 
I had no trouble finding it. The house was deep in the heart of 
a Hispanic ghetto east of Watts, on a street that had somehow 
managed never to get paved. Chickens and kids selling bushel 
bags of oranges and hot dogs wrapped in bacon dodged my 
car and cursed my dust. 

Clouds of ash and the overpowering reek of burning still 
marked the area. The Cykes house had been razed to its brick 
foundation, leaving only a conspicuous black cavity in a row 
of other likely firetraps. A pair of investigators in windbreakers 
and plastic hardhats knelt and sifted in the ashes. 

Norman Cykes was an orphan, raised in foster homes 
throughout the Eastern United States. He distinguished him- 
self in school and received a grant from a research firm to 
study hematology at Stanford. Unlike many such hardship 
cases, whose scarred self-esteem prevents them from applying 
themselves, he buried himself in work. I wish I could have 
been half as dedicated as the young Dr Cykes. 

He derailed his illustrious career almost before it began, 
however, when he quit his residency and disappeared. He 
turned up six months later at a free clinic in San Diego and 
became a lab assistant. He met Roja Zachardo there while 
treating her for an injury she sustained while crossing the 
border. They were married shortly thereafter and moved to 
Los Angeles. Cykes stole a lab’s worth of equipment from his 
employer, and bought the house with the last of his meager 
savings. They had groceries delivered and performed their 
own repairs. 

Roja Cykes was a bruja, a Santeria witch, who healed ail- 
ments with rituals, prayer and transfusions of her own blood, 
probably their sole income. He’d only been sighted outside 
once, when he shot a dog caught rooting through his trash. 
A classic misanthrope, paranoid but hardly pathological. Mrs 
Cykes stopped seeing patients seven years ago, and was sup- 
posed to have run away. No one ever knew there was a daughter. 

“Can I help you?” The investigator offered me a blackened 
glove and too-firm grip. He looked as if he’d lost a coin toss 
to talk to me. His eyes homed in on the clip-on badge I wore, 
and his face became static. I’ve grown accustomed to the 
guardedness many laymen adopt around shrinks. I once de- 
rived a banal thrill from tweaking their discomfort, but it’d 
long since become a bore. 

“T’m Jane Doe Cykes’s psychiatrist,” I said. “If it’s not too 
much trouble, I’d like to see the basement.” 

His broad, sunburned face soured. “Let me get some extra 
gear.” He walked back to his truck, where the other investi- 
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gator was now reclining in the cab. They exchanged words 
about me while he rummaged in a tool locker. He returned 
with two flashlights and another hardhat. We crossed the 
sidewalk onto the Cykes property; as he held up the yellow 
caution ribbon for me to cross, he introduced himself as Bart 
Shanley and remarked, “You figure out why he did it yet?” 

“Unless the girl can speak, which is highly doubtful, we 
may never be able to do more than guess about his motives. 
Isolation can compound our anxieties over time, as our inner 
world, our imagination, takes the place of the outside world.” 

He snorted. “I heard of a deputy sheriff, lived in a trailer 
park in Mono County, Krazy Glue’d his mother’s ass to a 
toilet seat to keep her from going off to a rest home. She sat 
there for six years before a Jehovah’s Witness heard her 
hollering that her TV was busted. Said he loved her too much 
to let her go.” 

I shrugged. “Anything’s possible. Is the cause of the fire 
known yet?” I asked. 

“No mystery there. Splashed a can of kerosene all through 
the place, blew out his pilot lights and opened a couple oxygen 
tanks upstairs. Place was full of old books and papers, too. 
Went up like a bomb. You could see it for miles.” Shanley 
gazed out over the wreckage, inhaled the ashes lustily. Discus- 
sing fire plainly both relaxed and exhilarated him, even before 
a complete stranger. He was in his element in this sort of car- 
nage and, very likely, was aroused. “The cellar door’s around 
back.” 

We skirted the ruin and passed through a warped wrought- 
iron gate into the backyard, a waist-high field of what looked 
like long black hair. It ran unbroken for fifty feet to a ram- 
shackle fence of scrap lumber. The investigator’s mind was 
lost among the hillocks of charred house bones until I asked 
him if anything had been salvaged. 

“T doubt it. Something this old burns this hot, even the 
fixtures get melted down. The flashpoint - ” the ruin’s heart, 
marked by a twisted tree that might have been the steel pipes 
of a bathtub, “ - had a lot of lab equipment, and it brought 
the whole second story down, when it went. Witness said 
the guy was watching from a window the whole time, like it 
was someone else’s house burning down. Totally batshit. 
That girl, she couldn’t have found a better place to hide. She 
was damned lucky being where she was. Here... ” 

We stood at the edge of the foundation, looking down into 
a hole in the weeds with a jagged border of splintered wood 
all around it. I could see no stairs. Our reflections glared up 
at us from a scummy pool on the basement floor, monochrome 
doppelgangers guarding a surrogate womb. The luxuriant 
stench of countless varieties of fungus ran riot here, even over 
the stink of burning. 

“You still want to go in? That smell’s just a preview, I can 
tell you, and it’s only a crawlspace, about waist high, inside. 
The fireman that fell through the kitchen floor compounded 
his ankle trying to get out. He must’ve kicked her or something, 
and she started screaming her head off. They had to use axes 
on the storm door, over here.” 

I stepped back where I couldn’t see my reflection. “I don’t 
think there’s any reason to go inside.” 

“There sure isn’t.” It was obvious something more than 
just the basement disturbed him. 

We circled back to the sidewalk, where I returned the hard- 
hat. I thanked him and started for my car, when he said, 
“That storm-door had been nailed and caulked shut for years 
when they broke it down.” 

“Tm not sure I follow you.” 

“Her daddy locked her in there at least ten years ago and 
never went down there again.” He took a deep breath to anchor 


himself. “You saw the only way in, and the nails in that door 
were rusted over. So was the padlock, and the key was broken 
off in it. All the vents around the foundation were plugged 
up. Neighbors could see into the backyard, and they never 
saw him, or anybody else, out here. It’s like you said - any- 
thing’s possible, right?” He smiled as DT cases often do when 
trying to convince others to see their pink elephants. 

“Are you the only one who’s noticed this . . . evidence?” 

“Firemen told me about it, but they couldn’t put two and 
two together.” 

“Then I don’t think telling me is the best course, unless 
you need someone to recommend you for a leave of absence.” 

“Tm serious! I’m not putting any of this in my report, 
because I know how it sounds. But either that little girl’s the 
New and Improved Jesus, or she’s been living off toadstools 
and her own shit her whole life. We didn’t find any of that 
laying around, by the by. The whole fucking thing - ” He 
settled back against my car door, his gaze still locked on the 
ruin. 

“Did you consider that what the fireman fell through was 
probably a trapdoor? Listen, I’ve really got to go - ” 

“Have they done anything about her, um . . . bleeding?” he 
asked. 

“She sustained no injuries that I was aware of. Why do you 
ask?” 

“No, nothing like that. Her, you know. . . her period. I was 
on-site when they brought her to the ambulance. I saw blood 
running down her thighs. Unless she was hemorrhaging, it 
had to be her period. Do starving cave-kids get their periods 
regular, doc?” 

“Her development has been stunted to such a degree that 
menstruation would be highly unlikely. I suppose you were 
the only one who saw this, as well.” I sidestepped Shanley 
and slipped into my car. His eyes on the ground, he returned 
to the gutted house as I drove away. 


I'd decided not to report Shanley’s hysteria by the time | 
arrived at the hospital. Everyone was upset by the case, parti- 
cularly those who were parents. I suppose this was why I’d 
been chosen to treat her. I never had any family myself, so I 
could remain detached. 

The drive back was all freeway again, all traffic, and Jane 
Doe Cykes’s magic had long since worn off. I spent every 
minute of the ninety it took to return considering the girl. In 
the scant few similar cases on record, years of intensive treat- 
ment had left the patients with little better than a four year- 
old mentality. When the doctors exhausted their pet treatment 
theories, the patient cycled through abusive foster homes and 
ended up in a state institution, the forgotten flotsam of another 
failed experiment. I honestly thought I would succeed where 
they all failed. Jane Doe Cykes would be moved out of the 
quarantine cell as soon as she regained consciousness, and 
her humanization would commence. 

Shanley’s delusions and Fuchs’s unreasoning rage kept 
intruding on my thoughts. If I had children of my own, would 
such melodramatic notions affect me as well? 

I found Ms Fuchs asleep in a chair outside my door, her 
files spilled out around her. I snuck past her and sat at my 
desk, then checked my messages. 

The forensics team had uncovered a steel case in the ashes. 
It contained several journals filled with markings in an erratic 
code, probably devised by Cykes. Very likely it would never 
be deciphered, as it had meaning only to his disturbed mind. 

The case had also contained six one-liter mason jars full 
of dark crimson fluid. They were marked rosa. They were full 
of human blood. 


[had a nurse bring coffee and woke Fuchs. She already knew. 

“I’m sorry I nodded off there. I can’t believe - ” 

“IT know. What’s been done with the remains?” 

“You mean the jars?” she asked, and I nodded. “They were 
brought here by ambulance. The lab tested them. The San 
Diego clinic has no records for Roja Zachardo, but they test 
out almost identical to Jane Doe, so it must be hers. This is 
all so sick - ” Her chest quavered, and a sob escaped. I drew 
the curtains. 

I elected not to repeat what Shanley had told me about the 
cellar. She’d take it too seriously, I thought, wondering if she 
had children of her own, or wished she had. I excused myself 
and went to see the patient. 

Dr Randels was checking Jane Doe Cykes’s pulse, his eyes 
on his watch. I’d seen Randels professionally on a few occa- 
sions, so I expected him to behave somewhat distantly. He 
was the kind that tries to get laid at funerals, but a decent 
pediatrician. 

“Dr Shields, I know you were briefed by Ms Fuchs,” he 
whispered. “All in all, she’s doing amazingly well.” 

I looked past him at the delicate figure in the bed. The oxy- 
gen tent had been taken down, but she still seemed scarcely 
human, an elfin changeling. As my eyes adjusted to the dark- 
ness, I studied her feeble musculature. She’d come out of 
total solitude, her whole world shaped by the darkness, the 
mysteries of her own body and the formless phantoms of her 
own mind. Perhaps years had passed between the thunder 
of each heartbeat. Had they frightened her? Or did they sound 
like God, speaking only to her? 

“Yes, it is quite incredible,” I returned. 

“Her growth was a touch stunted, and her muscles are 
atrophied, but her blood sugar’s not much below normal. 
Whatever else he did, he didn’t starve her.” 

“How much longer do you plan to keep her under? I’d like 
to get some EEGs and an MRI before she wakes up.” 

“T don’t see why we can’t let you have at her as soon as she 
regains consciousness, but we want to leave her alone until 
then. Waking up to a brain-mapping would freak out a normal 
person. We’ll move her into pediatrics as soon as she learns 
to adjust to the light. Right now, that’s our biggest obstacle. 
The outside world’s going to be one hell of a shock, I don’t 
have to tell you.” 

Randels scooped his clipboard up off the EKG monitor and 
walked to the door. He furtively picked his nose. “I’ve got to 
see another patient upstairs. You coming?” Afraid to let me 
alone with his star patient, I knew. 

I leaned over the girl. Randels opened the door so that 
only my shadow sheltered her from the beam of an orderly’s 
flashlight. Her lustrous black hair drank in the glow from 
the light off her her translucent skin. The dark canals of her 
veins stood out, the only part of her that seemed alive. 

“Is there any possibility she may have entered her men- 
arche?” 

I felt, rather than saw, Randel’s bemusement, as he sprayed 
it in my ear. “Impossible. She’s of the right age, but her bodily 
functions have been heavily traumatized, as you know. Why?” 

“Just something somebody thought he saw.” I followed 
him out and gently pulled the door to. Through the one-way 
observation window, I noticed an almost imperceptible stir 
among the shadows. 

“Tt’s funny you should mention blood, though,” Randels 
said. “You heard about the jars?” 

“Yes, I was told. Symptomatic of an obsession with his 
studies. Perhaps a memento.” 

“Lucky for the lab boys he wasn’t a coprophile, then, ha 
ha? See you around, Shields.” 
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Ms Fuchs was nowhere to be found. | was bone-tired and 
looking forward to a nap in my office. I folded out the cot I 
keep in my closet. I’d never been able to sleep comfortably 
on my couch. No doubt I associated it with the sacrifice of 
power it would’ve symbolized, although at the time I only 
thought it was too soft for my back. I sat at my desk to sort 
through the file the social worker had left for me, wanting to 
get some work done even as my eyelids began to droop. Before 
I realized this, I was asleep. 

And when I awoke, I was wet. 

Warmth and moisture covered me, my clothes clinging all 
over. Absurdly, I believed I’d spilled something on myself, or 
wet the cot. 

I’d left my desk lamp on, but the room was now pitch black. 
I reached for the switch. Streams of liquid force coursed up 
my torso and enveloped my face. Involuntarily, my mouth 
opened and I gagged on hot, salty foam. The intruding fluid 
gushed at once up my sinuses, forced itself over my palate 
and down both my esophagus and trachea, bored into my 
ears. 

I could hear only the pulse of the incoming tide, feel only 
a simultaneous probing at every orifice, taste only a briny 
tang like seawater. The pressure in my head was terrific, and 
mounting as the volume of fluid rose. I was unable to expel 
it by coughing or choking, and my hands passed through it 
without effect. 

I found the switch. The blackness became uniform red. It 
felt as if the fluid had managed to penetrate as well as cover 
my eyes. Dimly, I felt alien warmth coursing up my rectum 
and the channel of my urethra. My bowels swelled to the 
limits of their flexibility, but the fluid continued to seek entry. 
My equilibrium failed as blood poured into my inner ears, 
and, flailing in my chair, I collapsed on the floor. Straggling 
droplets filtered through my pores and merged with the ocean 
within. 


| was a red world. | was the mouth of the river of Life, and 
she flowed into me. 

Plasma chimes sounded in my arterial heavens, resounding 
down through capillary alleys and cardiac abysses. Torrents 
of divine incarnadine mingled with my own insensate blood, 
singing a hormonal lullaby that stilled all circulation. My lungs 
subsided, turgid, dormant; red tides effortlessly conducted 
oxygen directly to my cells, braced their membranes against 
the hydrostatic surge of redoubled pressure. My brain lolled 
in a languid current that whispered and murmured in time to 
the alien tocsin that stirred my heart. Cell by cell, it engendered 
understanding. 

It wanted its daughter back. 

The blood had existed symbiotically with Roja Zachardo 
all her life without her knowledge. Norman Cykes discovered 
its secret and impregnated the host, forcing it to split itself 
into a daughter, then locked it away. He drained the blood 
from Roja’s body and for years experimented with it, some- 
times injecting himself, though the transfusions all failed. 
The blood would only bond of its own free will. Bereft of its 
host, the mother craved reunion with its daughter body. 

I located Jane Doe Cykes for her; rapture bereft me of any 
secrets. I could hold nothing back. In return, she shared herself 
with me. 

I/We could feel nothing outside my/our own body, could 
see no sense in ever wanting to, ever again. Outside the sub- 
molecular intimacy of our embrace was only infinite, empty 
space, the lonely pain of which I could not imagine enduring 
again. We were closer than the most passionate sexual act 
could bring two separate beings. I/We encompassed each other 


totally, sharing body and thought. 

When you hold someone, you drift miles away from them, 
and no matter how badly you want to, you can never bring 
them inside you, where the hurt of being alone lives, in the 
cavernous spaces within our bodies, our souls. The Zachardo 
blood and I intertwined, were perhaps the greatest lovers the 
world has ever known, and for the first time in my life, I was 
not alone. 


| awoke in the dark, dry everywhere but between my legs. 
This time, I had indeed voided my bladder. 

There were no stains on the carpet, no marks on my clothing. 
My watch had gone dead, but the wall clock read 7pm. I’d 
been incapacitated for roughly an hour and fifteen minutes. 
My muscles were slow in responding, and my knees buckled 
the first few times when I tried standing. I crawled to the 
door, and hauled myself upright by the knob. 

I knew I had to locate the blood before it could infiltrate the 
quarantine room or commune with anyone else. I assumed it 
was traveling through the ventilation shafts. I examined myself 
in the mirror; when the spasms in my hands and knees had 
subsided, I cleaned up and changed. 

I made myself walk down to the nurse’s station. A candy 
striper sat at the desk, engrossed in a personal phone conver- 
sation. I signaled to her to hang up. “I need you to page Dr 
Randels. Tell him to meet me at my office immediately.” 

She nodded, her bright burgundy nails clicking on the num- 
bers, though her eyes never left my face. After a moment, her 
voice rang out through the hospital. She hung up. “Is there 
anything - ” I stepped into the elevator and pressed the base- 
ment button. 

I leaned against the mirrored steel wall of the car as it 
descended, my eyes turned inward. I felt hollow inside, and 
knew I'd always felt that way and never faced it. I considered 
the possibility that the blood might have found Randels before 
it got to me, and might use him to aid its escape. I could only 
hope I was the only one to whom it had bared itself. 

As the doors opened I began to run, which made me feel 
dizzy, but I couldn’t stop. I slid past Jane Doe Cykes’s cell 
and fell sprawling. My arms flailing, I hit the floor face first. 
My left eyebrow burst open upon impact; the blood that flowed 
over my eye was drab brown, tasted thin and cold, inanimate. 

I struggled to get up as the phone rang by her door. It trilled 
unanswered, jarring only because it went out of syne with 
my pulse. I grasped the knob and found it locked. I would 
have to call maintenance and order them to shut off all airflow 
to the basement. I answered the phone. 

“Shields, is that you? What’s going on? I’m up here at your 
office, and the candystriper told me - ” 

“The girl has an inherited condition that makes her a poten- 
tial carrier of viral infection. We’ve got to isolate her comp- 
letely.” I jerked at the doorknob again without success. Blood 
was trickling down my face faster than I could blink it away. 
“Do you have the key to her cell?” 

“T’ll be right back down, Shields. Don’t go anywhere this 
time.” 

I hung up. My vertigo subsided. The hallway was empty 
of personnel and equipment, but I recalled seeing a fire axe 
in its case in the stairwell. Pressing my face against the glass, 
I tried to make out any movement in the dark cell. A sickly 
green line arced and dove in the blackness to display the girl’s 
pulse rate. All else was still. 

I jogged down the length of the hall, hands out before me 
in the dark. As long as I kept up forward momentum, I could 
stay upright. I wrapped my coat around my fist and punched 
the glass. It shattered on the third or fourth try, and I cut my- 
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self on the loose shards as I pried them out, then took the axe. 

The elevator opened as I was lurching back to her cell with 
the axe cocked over my head. Randels popped out, a nurse 
beside him. He cringed behind her as I came at them, and 
this time I barely kept my footing as I pivoted and hacked at 
the window. The second swing went wild and | slipped again. 
The axe launched from my hand and crashed through the 
safety-glass. 

Randels came shouting out of the elevator with the nurse 
close behind. I got to my feet and threw one leg over the 
windowsill. The axe was lodged in the wall above Jane Doe 
Cykes’s head. She slept on. 

Randels punched me in the throat. I gasped and slipped 
from my straddling position into the cell, at the foot of her 
bed. Glass grated under my weight, biting into my skin, draw- 
ing more blood. Randels dug for his keys in all his pockets at 
once. 

The air recirculator gurgled. 

The door opened and Randels leapt in, holding a flashlight 
out in front of him as if to ward wild animals away, the nurse 
creeping dutifully behind him. His brow knitted as he squinted 
around, then his features were eclipsed by a splatter of dark- 
ness and his arms flew to his face. 

I know what the videotapes showed. The hospital claimed 
they never existed, but I saw them before they were destroyed. 
I could not explain what they showed. For a long time, they 
formed my only memory of what went on once I entered the 
girl’s cell. 

In the tape, I stood beside Jane Doe Cykes’s bed and leaned 
over her, hands outstretched as if to drink in the moonstone 
glow of her skin. My mouth opened and closed spasmodically, 
my eyes rolled back in my head, and I vomited blood all over 
her. From out of the gash in my brow and the lacerations in 
my palms, came fans of crimson spray like the fountains of 
severed arteries. 

Blood cascaded out of me in a serpentine arc, and into the 
girl in the bed. It burned the same livid red I’d seen behind 
my eyes. I swiped at it, but my hand passed through the stream 
and emerged as dry as desert sand. 

Jane Doe Cykes opened her eyes. The blood pummeled 
her and formed lakes in her lap, between her arms and torso, 
in the ravine where her rib cage gave way to her concave ab- 
domen. Her mouth gaped and crimson jewels came pouring 
into her, gathering like to like with the eerie prescience of 
living mercury. A fountain of blood swirled and drained into 
her lips, and I threw myself upon her, taking her in a deep 
kiss. 

I choked, but managed to hold on to her. Some of the blood 
flowed into my lungs, but came right back up, gushing out 
my nostrils. I lapped at it frantically, aware of the cold, waxen 
texture of her lips. It was like trying to stifle a hearty New 
Year’s Eve puke. Hands clawed at my shoulders and dragged 
me back. 

I was losing her. Blood spat itself from my mouth, bubbled 
out of my sinuses, wept from my pores. She had only used 
me as a vessel to reach her daughter. With all we shared, she 
could hide inside me, use me, and slip away - 

I was too weak to resist as Randels grappled me into the 
corner of the cell. His teeth chattered in my ears. 

On the bed, Jane Doe Cykes seemed to grow, to swell - to 
ripen, as she absorbed the red reservoir in the bed. The girl 
disappeared beneath its surface. A voluptuous black-red body 
lay upon the spotless sheets now, the secret form of the god- 
dess who had slept in the veins of the bruja, visited upon the 
daughter from my unwitting lips. 

Randels relaxed his grip and | elbowed him in the face. 
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I knelt before her, my arms out in surrender. “Take me! 
What are you waiting for? I can help you escape, I’ll be your 
host, just don’t leave me! You need me!” 

Jane Doe Cykes stretched to bursting with an ocean of 
singing blood. She was breathtaking as she drew herself up 
and flowed to the door, her face stolen from Jane Doe Cykes’ 
body and reproduced as a negative framed in locks of fluid 
hair undulating to the beat of her heart. 

Warmth and wetness enclosed my body for a moment as 
she passed me. I felt glistening, liquid lips caress my nerves 
as a voice resounded in all my painful open spaces. Like 
bubbles rising to the surface of a deep pool, they broke in my 
mind. 

We’re all alone. 

I passed out. The floor was icy cold, and bone dry. 


After all the inquests, the civil trial and the APA review, the 
incident was explained away as inexplicable. The lab tech- 
nician found unconscious in my closet, the vessel by which 
she came to my office, could shed no light on the events. The 
security tapes were, of course, not entered into evidence. Jane 
Doe Cykes was never seen again. 

Dr Randels and I both took medical leaves after the last 
review, he to resume drinking, I to decode the Cykes journals. 
Others, FBI cryptographer and a retired Army Signal Corps 
officer among them, tried to break them, but their skill had 
no personal impetus behind it. I have succeeded - at least 
partially - where others failed because I desperately needed 
to. Where I have achieved little else, I have solved at least a 
fragment of the mystery. 

Her name was Ruby. 


Host A is unaware of the symbiote in her bloodstream. 
Interactions between the two organisms seldom take place above 
a cellular level, and conventional tests cannot discern any 
abnormal presence, though Host A attests to feeling a ‘holy 
spirit’ inside her when she performs her ritual cures. I believe 
Host A’s perception of stimuli from the outside world acts as 
a buffer between the host and the symbiote, suppressing any 
macromolecular contact. It sustained her, worked miracles 
through her, loved her, though she never knew it. 

If this buffer could be removed by the screening out of all 
stimuli from birth, the host’s perceptive sphere would be turned 
entirely inward, a world unto itself. In perfect darkness, they 
might find each other, and develop mutual comprehension, 
symbiotic consciousness, even a means of life support that 
would render nutritive intake obsolete. Host B, my darling 
Ruby, nears the end of her gestation period, which should make 
such an experiment feasible at last. Such a life will truly be a 
gift, when one considers the alternative to which we are all 
condemned. 


So I’m waiting in the dark. I’ve made encouraging progress 
since I weaned myself off solid food and punctured my ear- 
drums. I must lie still, so that my pulse becomes regular enough 
to hypnotize me. Soon, I will lose the use of my eyes, weaken- 
ing them with mild acidic irritants until I see only black, then 
red. I must dive into myself and slow the dismal thunder of 
my heartbeat until I can hear her voice again in the place 
where she hid inside me before, until some remnant mote of 
her teaches my blood to sing. I must lie still and whisper into 
myself until I hear a response. Soon, I know, there will be two 
less lonely souls in the world. 


Cody has sold stories recently to Book of Dark Wisdom and Cemetery Dance, and has 
two novels in print, Radiant Dawn and Ravenous Dusk. 
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A 2am on September Ist, 2001, an 
explosion and fire ripped through a 
seven-storey building in Kabuki-cho, 
one of Tokyo’s sleazy nightlife 
neighbourhoods. Forty-four people lost 
their lives, mainly due to smoke 
inhalation. The tragedy was soon 
knocked off the headlines by an 
infinitely greater conflagration in the 
USA, but the event lingers in the 
Japanese media because of the identity 
of some of the victims. 

Most of those who died were 
twentysomething girls working in a bar 
called Super Loose. This establishment 
was one of the many termed a ‘fashion 
health’ in Japanese; and they were 
hostesses dressed as schoolgirls to 
provide a variety of sexual services to 
their customers. 

Since then, ‘fashion health’ and all the 
other barely legal euphemisms for 
prostitution have been rarely out of the 
news - but it’s under-age prostitution 
that really gets the media salivating. 

Although police have cracked down 
on cell-phone ‘encounter sites’, which 
authorities declared were hotbeds of 
teenage prostitution, other outlets 
offering under-age sex have proliferated. 
There are carefully worded classified ads 
in urban tabloids. There are the above 
‘fashion health’ and ‘delivery health’ 
services, which employ girls who are 
under-age - or look it - to service their 
customers. One anonymous owner of 
such a business was quoted in Japan’s 
Weekly Playboy as saying, “We 
specialise in middle-school girls (ages 
12-14). The going rate for a seventh- 
grader is ¥70,000 to 80,000 (£350-400) a 
session, and a particularly cute one 
might even get ¥100,000 (£500).” 

To Western eyes, this part of the 
Japanese psyche would seem an 
unacceptable mess of polymorphous 
perversity, a nightmare of infantilism to 
be universally deplored. But the last few 
decades has seen the Japanese ‘Loricon’ 
(Lolita Complex) grow and grow, fuelled 
by manga featuring heroines with both 
child-like and voluptuous bodies, until it 
has become taken for granted as part of 
mainstream culture. In fact, it’s regarded 
as a bit of a joke, and the sight of a 
middle-aged man on the train thumbing 
through pages of scantily-dressed 
adolescents hardly raises an eyebrow. 

But let’s hold up on our Japan- 
bashing just a moment and look at the 
UK. Over the last decade, the British 
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tabloids have created an image of urban 
streets awash with pedophiles prowling 
for victims. Sensationalist reporting and 
crime reconstruction programs have 
added to the culture of fear. Pedophilia 
is one of the last British taboos left; the 
coke-sniffing press darlings have 
realized that drug dealers ‘preying on 
our kids’ is just passé, and so 
pedophiles are the latest folk devils. 
What’s next, necrophilia? Watch out for 
Sun exposés on ‘Who’s Digging Up your 
Granny?’ and Daily Mail editorials on 
how organised gangs of necrophiles are 
‘This nation’s shame, another evil 
product of the permissive society’. 

We hire private detectives to follow 
our children, we use devices with GPS 
to track their movements. We watch out 
for suspicious behaviour patterns and 
tell them not to get in with a ‘bad 
crowd’. We tell them to be grown up, 
that it’s going to be all right if you just 
go to school, study for your tests, get a 
job, settle down and get into the 
property market... 

What we are seeing is the conflict 
between the Kantian categorical 
imperative - where one truth is meant 
to be a universal principle, binding upon 
all adults - and the Hegelian perspective 
where things are settled in a vaguer, 
more dynamic, case-by-case fashion. But 
both East and West treat children as 
possessions - as resources either to be 
exploited, or jealously guarded. Both 
East and West also show symptoms of 
what sociologists Bly and Mitscherlich 
have called the ‘Sibling Society’. 

Over the last few issues, I’ve focused 
on youth problems in Japanese society, 
and perhaps here is an ideal model to 
describe what’s happening. In the 
Sibling Society, the ‘vertical’ plane of 
tradition and patriarchal authority has 
given way to the ‘horizontal’ plane, 
where adolescents and wannabe 
adolescents recognise only their own 
peers. It’s hard to take our children or 
our parents seriously if we have 
remained in a state of arrested childhood 
ourselves. 

In Japan, since the war, the absence 
of the husband from the home due to 
work pressures has given Japan the 
name of the ‘fatherless society’. Instead 
of rites of initiation, there are scores of 
rote-memorisation tests with no intrinsic 
meaning. Instead of independence, 
young adults are remaining unmarried 
and living with their parents, and then 


THE SHADOWS BENEATH THE RISING SUN 
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An explosion ripped 
through a seven-storey 
building. Most of those 
who died were twenty- 
something girls working 
in a bar called Super 
Loose. This establishment 
was one of the many 
termed a ‘fashion 
health’; and they were 
hostesses dressed as 
schoolgirls to provide a 
variety of sexual services 
to their customers 


later finding it difficult to cope with 
raising their own children. Instead of 
looking toward the future, there is the 
otaku obsession with childhood, with 
the ubiquitous ‘Loricon’ manga and 
anime, and the ‘cosplay’ obsession with 
dressing up to escape reality. 

Popular culture and commercial 
enterprise is aimed exclusively at 
extracting money from the young. High 
street fashion retailers base their 
fortunes on the spending habits of 
teenage girls, while for teenage boys and 
young adult men the leading fashion is 
the ‘metrosexual’ - an androgynous, 
ageless look. With all politicians 
acknowledged to be corrupt, there are 
no role models for the young to look up 
to; only glittering plastic idols or 
inarticulate, two-dimensional anti- 
heroes. 

Then there are the rising levels of 
group-assisted suicide among the young. 
If nobody has shown you anything 
worthwhile to live for, then what’s the 
point of living? We’ve arrived at the 
ultimate throwaway society. We throw 
away our old, our elders, our ancestors; 
we throw away the very young, and 
abandon them to exploitation, poverty 
or an unstoppable mincing machine that 
we call education. 

So which way are we going? Forward 
to an uncertain future, that takes 
courage and determination to handle? 
Or backward, to an imaginary childhood 
when all our worries would be taken 
care of by others? @ 
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“How could you even think of selling it?” Gaines breathed 
on a brass rail and polished it with his jacket sleeve. 

Mother should be proud, Gaines thought. But her pride was 
in a new luxury sedan, twice-yearly trips to the Mediterranean, 
facelifts. All fleeting, mortal things. If only she had more of 
the Wadell blood in her. Then she would find joy in the only 
things that truly last: a proper memorial, a professional em- 
balming job, a final show of respect. 

“T put up with it long enough because of your father. And 
now that he’s gone, there’s no reason to hang around this - 
this mausoleum.” Mother’s hair was stiff from a forty-dollar 
frosting job at her hairdresser’s. It didn’t shift as she wrung 
her hands and rolled her eyes in another of her classic ‘spells’. 

“We've invested so much in the Home,” Gaines said. “But 
this isn’t about money. This is about tradition.” 

“Tradition, my foot. Your grandfather was a drunkard and 
a fool. He started the business because this was the only one 
that couldn’t possibly fail. And your father was just like him. 
Only he had the sense to marry somebody with a good head 
for business.” 

“And business has never been better,” Gaines said. “So why 
sell now?” 

“Why? Because I’ve given enough of my life to the Wadell 
Funeral Home. I’ve had it up to here - ” she put a hand to 
her surgically-tucked and shiny chin “ - with death and dying. 
And there you go, wasting a quarter grand on remodeling.” 

Gaines looked around the parlor. The brooding red pine 
paneling was gone, the walls now covered with clear-varnished 
oak. Strip spotlights hung in place of the fluorescent tubes 
that had once vomited their weak green light. Purple velvet 
drapes hung from the windows, in thick folds of the regal 
splendor that the guests of honor so richly deserved. On a 
raised platform at the rear of the room, soft light bathed the 
bier where the guests received their final tribute. 

The sinking sun pried its way through the front glass, suffu- 
sing the bleached woodwork of the dais with a red-golden 
light. No dust gathered on the plush cushioning he had added 
to the straight-backed pews. The room smelled of wax and 
rosewater, incense and carnations. Not the slightest aroma 
of decaying flesh was allowed in the parlor area. 

This had been a place of peace. But lately it was a place for 
the same argument again and again. 

“Mother, please be reasonable,” Gaines said. “I know Father 
left you the Home in his will, but he told both of us a hundred 
times that he wanted me to carry on the business. It’s the 
only thing he really felt passion for.” 

“That’s the truth.” She shook her head slowly, and in the 
soft light, she looked about half of her sixty-eight years. “I’m 
not doing this just for me. Though, Lord knows, I’m ready 
for a change. It’s mostly for you.” 

“Me?” 

“You think I want my only son to spend his life up to his 
elbows in the guts of corpses? Do you want to go home every 
night and take two long showers, but no matter how hard 
you scrub, the smell stays with you? It’s in the food you eat, 
the air you breathe, it’s in the water you drink, it’s in your 
blood. And I want to save you from that.” 

In your blood. That’s what Mother didn’t understand. The 
funeral parlor was more than a family business. It was a duty, 
a sacred trust. “You can’t sell it,” he said. 

“Oh, I can’t? You just watch.” Mother stamped her two- 
inch heel onto the parquet floor and bustled from the room. 

Gaines heard the side door slam as Mother left the parlor. 
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Warmth crept up his face, a rush of emotion that no good 
interment man should allow to show. He couldn’t lose his 
temper. Not with Stony Hampton’s viewing a half-hour away. 

He could be angry at Mother, but not at Stony’s expense. 
Stony was a much-beloved member of the community and a 
top-notch mechanic. Sure, he’d had a fondness for moonshine 
and the cigarettes that had eventually stifled his lungs, and 
maybe he’d slapped his kids around a little, but all that was 
forgiven now, at least until the man was in the ground. For 
a few days, from the hour of death to service to burial, even 
the lowest scoundrel was a saint. 

Gaines went through a curtained passage off one wing of 
the dais. The back room always calmed him. This, too, was 
a place of peace, but a peace of a different kind. This was 
where Gaines was alone with his art. 

The sweet aroma of formaldehyde embraced him as he 
opened a second door. Faint decay and medicinal smells clung 
like a second skin to the fixtures: a stainless steel table, sloped 
with a drain at one end; shelves of chemicals in thick glass 
jars; rows of silent metal gurneys, eager to offer a final ride; 
garbage bins gaping in anticipation of offal and excrescence. 

Here, Gaines practiced the craft of memory-polishing. Each 
guest had loved ones counting on Gaines’s skill. The sewing 
shut of eyelids and lips with the thin, almost-invisible thread. 
The removal of uncooperative intestines, kidneys, and spleens. 
The draining of viscid blood, that fluid so vital in life but a 
sluggish, unsightly mess when settled in death. The infusing 
of embalming fluid, siphoned through thin hoses. Anything 
that suffered the sin of decay must be cut out and removed. 
Otherwise, it would be an affront to the solemn and still temple 
of flesh that the loved ones worshipped prior to burial. 

After the eviscerating came the makeup. Gaines prided him- 
self on the makeup. Of the three generations of Wadells that 
had worked in the business, Gaines had been most praised 
for his delicate touch. Just a tinge of blush here, some foun- 
dation there, a bit of powder under the eyes to blend out that 
depressing black. The right shade of rouge on the lips, so a 
loved one might imagine the wan face breaking into a smile. 

Stony Hampton was handsome under his green sheet. The 
wrinkles caused by sixty-odd years of gravity and grimaces 
were now smoothed. The face, though stiff to the touch, looked 
relaxed. Stony might as well have been dreaming of a three- 
day drunk or a ’57 Chevy. 

Gaines pulled the sheet off the corpse and rolled the casket 
to the corner of the room. He pulled back the pleated vinyl 
curtain of the service window, then nudged the edge of the 
coffin onto the lip of the window. The coffin weighed nearly 
eight hundred pounds, but the smooth wooden rollers made 
the work easy. Gaines only had to give a gentle push and 
Stony Hampton was on the bier, under the soft lights of the 
viewing parlor. 

Gaines checked himself in one of the mirrors that lined 
the wall. He adjusted his tie and joined Stony in the parlor. 
Stony was in the spotlight, the star of the show, buffed and 
polished and ready to receive tribute. The viewing was even 
more important than the actual funeral, because the loved 
ones would be examining the guest, and therefore Gaines’s 
craft, at close proximity. 

The first loved ones came in the parlor and signed the 
memorial book with a brass-plated pen. Gaines watched to 
make sure the last signer returned the pen to its holder, then 
went over to greet them, putting on his funeral face as he 
went. 
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More loved ones came. Stony had a lot of friends, relatives, 
and drinking buddies. Gaines solemnly shook hands with 
each. As they began filing past the guest of honor, Gaines 
stood against the wall with his hands clasped loosely over 
the lowest button on his black suit. His eyebrows furrowed in 
the proper mixture of sorrow and reverence, his jaw clenched 
so that his smirk of satisfaction wouldn’t blossom like the 
lilies and tulips that girded the dais. 

Their tears, their joy, their final respect, all their emotions 
were due to Gaines’s handiwork. This guest, James Rothrock 
‘Stony’ Hampton, was fit for heaven. This was a man they 
were all proud to have known. This man was one of God’s 
finest and most blessed creations. As the organ music fed 
through the speakers, not an eye remained dry. 

Afterward, Stony’s wife came up and gripped Gaines’s elbow. 
Her eyes were wet and bright from too much spiritual uplifting. 
“He looks mighty fine, Mr Wadell. Mighty fine.” 

Gaines bowed slightly, tilting his head the way his father 
had taught him. “Yes, ma’am. We hate to see him go, but our 
loss is the Lord’s gain.” 

“You're so right,” she said, dabbing at her face with a crump- 
led tissue. “And it won’t be long till we’re together again, any- 
Way.” 

“That will be joyful reunion, ma’am,” Gaines said politely, 
“but don’t you go and rush things.” 

“Well, this old heart can’t stand up to much more. About 
worn down from ticking.” Her skin had a slight gray pallor 
and was stretched tight around the bony angles of her face. 

Gaines figured she would be dead within the year. Another 
guest, another memory to be polished for loved ones, another 
star born. What Father said was true: The repeat business 
may not be all that hot, but at least the customers never com- 
plained. 

He said goodbye to the last loved ones, then locked up and 
returned Stony to the back room. Gaines removed his jacket 
and tie and hung them beside a mirror. He looked at his re- 
flection, into the eyes that were the same color as Mother’s. 
His face had the same oval shape as hers. But the blood, the 
liquid that his heart pumped behind the face and throughout 
his body, was all Wadell. 

Heart. What was it that Alice Hampton had said? Worn down 
from ticking. 

Mother had heart problems. But her doctors wanted to install 
a pacemaker. That would probably guarantee that she’d last 
another twenty years. Plenty of time to sell the funeral service 
and move away. Long enough to demolish everything that 
Gaines had trained toward since he was six years old. 

Gaines looked down and saw that his fists were clenched. 
He spread his fingers and willed them to stop trembling. Laura 
Mae Greene was waiting on a gurney in the walk-in refrigerator. 
She needed his skills. He would not disappoint her. Or her 
loved ones. 

He reached for his apron and mask, then slipped rubber 
gloves over his eager hands. 


“I'll be late tomorrow,” Mother said.“I have to drive to Ashe- 
ville for a checkup.” 

“Do you want me to drive you?” 

“No. I know you have the Hampton funeral. I wouldn’t 
want to take you away from your ‘work’.” 

Gaines put down his fork. 

“What’s the matter?” Mother said. She divided her filet 
mignon with delicate sawing motions. 
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“Just thinking, that’s all,” Gaines said. 

“Let’s not start.” She sipped her wine. Sixty dollars a bottle. 
False pride. 

“Next year I was going to buy some acreage,” he said. “Carve 
it into burial plots. Get into monument brokering as well. 
Make Wadell’s a one-stop shopping center for all the aftercare 
needs.” 

Mother slammed her knife onto the table. “Stop this non- 
sense. You’re going to go out and find an honorable profession. 
Why, with your talents, I wouldn’t even complain if you went 
to art school.” 

“Tm not going to art school.” 

“Why are you breaking your poor mother’s heart?” 

“Are you going to sell the house, too?” 

The big fine house stood near the parlor. Grandpa had saved 
a fortune by building the parlor on property he already owned. 
Of course she would sell the house. So what if three generations 
of Wadells had walked these halls and slept in these rooms 
and dreamed in these beds? 

“It’s for your own good, don’t you see that?” She pushed 
her plate away. “All this terrible death and funerals and corpses. 
How can you stand to do that to those poor people? Your 
father didn’t have brains enough to have any choice in the 
matter, but you’re different.” 

“Not everyone shares your convictions,” Gaines said. 

He’d lost his appetite. Not from handling the guts of Laura 
Mae Greene or touching the cool smoothness of her marbled 
skin. No, his mother was the aberration. 

“I know you want to be cremated. That’s your choice. But 
other people need the hope of eternal rest. They need a peace- 
ful image to carry in their hearts as they say goodbye to a 
loved one.” 

“It’s all so horrible. Even if the money is good.” 

“Poor Father. All those years, thinking you loved him.” 

“T did love him. But you’re as hard-headed as he was. He 
could have sold the Home and got on with life, instead of 
keeping himself buried alive here.” 

“So now that he’s dead, it’s okay to betray him?” 

She stood suddenly, tipping her chair over. Her face was 
tight from anger, almost a death-mask. “How dare you say 
that!” 

Then she gasped and clutched at her chest. She gripped the 
edge of the table and leaned forward. “Don’t .. . do this . . . to 
your dear mother,” she said. 

Gaines rushed to her side. He found the nitroglycerin pills 
in her purse and put one under her tongue. “There, there,” 
he said, giving her a glass of water. He led her to a padded 
chair in the living room. 

She recovered after a few minutes. The color returned to 
her face. She asked for her wine. Gaines brought it to her, 
and she sipped until her lips were again pink. “Why are you 
breaking your poor mother’s heart?” she said. 

Gaines said nothing. 

“Why can’t you give me one thing to be proud of?” 

He had given her plenty. He was an artist, well-respected 
in the community. He gave people their final and most impor- 
tant moments. He polished memories. 

But Gaines was at ease with the dead. With the living, who 
wanted words and emotions and hugs and love, he was out 
of his element. He’d been born to the family work. Even with 
Mother’s eyes, he still had a funeral face. 

He left her with her wine and pills and bitterness and went 
upstairs to bed, to think and dream. 
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Gaines was alone in the back room. 

Stony Hampton’s graveside service had been beautiful. The 
preacher hit all of Stony’s high points while overlooking the 
man’s many sins. The loved ones were practically glowing 
in their melancholy. Alice Hampton had even thrown herself 
on the coffin. 

If only she had known that Stony wasn’t inside, she might 
have become a Wadell customer right there on the spot. The 
tractor lowered the coffin and pushed the red dirt over a four- 
thousand-dollar casket containing nothing but corrupted air. 
The granite marker that said HERE LiEs was itself a lie. 

Stony was the proper height and build. The features were 
a little off, but that would be no problem. With a little polishing, 
Gaines had a face that would work. 

He went into the walk-in refrigerator, what Father had called 
the ‘meat locker’. Father was a part of the parlor, as vital to 
the business as the hearse and the gurneys and the casket 
catalog. Gaines wouldn’t let his memory die. He would not 
allow the name ‘Wadell’ to be removed from the big sign out 
front. 

He took a special package from the wire shelves that lined 
the rear of the cooler. He clutched it to his chest. Laura Mae 
Greene was the only witness, and her eyes were safely sewn 
shut. He carried the package to where Stony lay naked and 
waiting on the stainless steel table. 

Gaines worked into the evening, finishing just as the long 
fingers of night reached across the sky. The short trip home 
was difficult because only two of the four legs were walking. 


“What did the doctor say, Mother?” 

“They want to do the operation next month.” 

“Wonderful. I’m sure you'll be glad to get it over with.” 

“Yes. Then we can leave here.” 

Gaines nodded from discomfort of the stiff chair. Mother’s 
living room was too severe, lacking in personality, just as the 
funeral parlor had been under her design. “How is your wine?” 

“Very good. Crisp.” 

“I’m glad. Can I get you anything else?” 

“You're being pleasant. What brought that on?” Mother’s 
eyes narrowed as she studied Gaines. 

“I’ve been thinking,” he said. “Maybe you're right. If you 
sell the business, we can start in something else. You put up 
the money and I’ll do the work.” 

Mother smiled. “What sort of business?” 

“Anything. Insurance, financial services, you name it.” 

“I’m so glad you agree.” She looked like she would have 
kissed him if rising weren’t such an effort. “It’s for the best, 
really.” 

“Yes. I want you to be proud.” 

“Tt’s what your father would have wanted.” 

Gaines’s face almost tightened then, at her pretending to 
know what Father wanted when the man loved the Home 
more than he had ever loved her. But Gaines knew not to let 
the rage show. He kept his features calm and somber, drawing 
on his years of practice. 

“Are you ready for dinner? I’ve set the table,” he said. Try 
not to smile, try not to smile. Even though this is your best 
work ever, your highest art, your most polished memory. 

“Why, thank you, dear.” 

He helped her from the chair. The dining room lights spilled 
from the doorway. Gaines’s vision blurred for a moment. His 
eyes were moist with joy. 

As they turned the corner, they were met by the smell of 
meat. Not from the food piled on the plates. No. The smell 
came from their dinner guest. 

Mother gasped, not comprehending. Then, when she finally 
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came to accept the impossible sight before her, she tried to 
reel away, screaming, but Gaines held her firmly. Perhaps 
her heart was already giving out just from the strain of having 
her dead husband grinning across the table. But Gaines was 
taking no chances. 

He pulled on the almost-invisible threads beside the door 
jamb. As the threads tightened in the small eye-hooks screwed 
in the ceiling, Father raised his flaccid but well-preserved hand 
in greeting and his jellied eyes opened. And Mother’s eyes 
closed for the final time. 


Due to her strict Southern Baptist beliefs, Alice Hampton 
would be terribly upset if she knew that Stony was going to 
be cremated. But someone’s body had to be in the box that 
Wadell Funeral Home shipped to the crematorium in Asheville. 
Besides, Alice had her memories, thanks to Gaines and his 
craftsmanship. 

And the men who rolled the body into the fires wouldn’t 
stop to check the sex of the corpse. Why should they care 
whether the label said ‘Virginia Marie Wadell’ or ‘James Roth- 
rock Hampton’? To the corpse-burners, dead was dead and 
ashes were ashes. And a job was a job. 

They had no respect. Unlike Gaines. 

He had handled Mother’s funeral arrangements himself, 
insisting that the Wadells were a family and always took care 
of their own. Everyone understood. Why shouldn’t a son give 
his mother a last loving farewell? Gaines performed his magic, 
and the funeral was beautiful. Over two hundred attended, 
and all of them wiped away tears. 

Except Gaines. He never cried at a service. He had kept his 
head bowed in perfect reverence. He solemnly shook the hands 
of the mourners. Though he was a firm believer in burial, he 
would follow mother’s wishes and have her remains cremated. 
At least that’s what he told the family friends. 

But now they were gone, the last condolences bestowed, 
and Gaines had the parlor all to himself again. 

He turned on the light in the back room. The work table 
gleamed with antiseptic purity, a chrome altar. His tools and 
blades and brushes were lined to one side, awaiting his master- 
ful touch. A small shiver wended through his gut, a thrill of 
ownership, a rush of pride. 

He trembled as he opened the refrigerator. A fog of conden- 
sation surrounded him as he stepped into the cool air of the 
vault. He went to the shelf where he kept the flesh he had 
peeled from Father’s face. Underneath the shelf was a three- 
gallon container nearly full of blood. He lifted it onto the 
gurney and rolled it out into the light. 

He lifted the sheet. Her eyes were gone, those eyes that had 
no Wadell in them. He had probably overlooked some tiny 
shred of her damaged heart when he had removed it. Perhaps 
some scrap of intestine had escaped his scalpel. He would 
open her up again to check, before he drained the embalming 
fluid and replaced it with Father’s blood. 

He would make her proud. He would make her a Wadell. 
He would not rest until she was fit for rest herself. If not to- 
night, he had tomorrow and forever. 

And when she was finally perfect, then he would allow 
himself to weep. 
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*m going to deal with a rather unsexy 
subject this time: Pensions. Or as our 
tabloid media likes to sensationally label 

it, ‘The Pensions Timebomb’. The key 
issues here are: we’re all living too long; 
we're not putting enough away for the 
grey zimmer frame future; and the state 
can’t afford to pay us. For those of us a 
little more than halfway through our 
working lives, it’s all pretty worrisome. 
And no one is quite sure how to deal 
with this looming crisis; or else, like 
global warming, the major players won’t 
grasp the baton. 

Where do you get your ideas from, Al? 
Well, I was reading one of those 
newspaper fillers that make wild claims 
based on spurious surveys. This 
particular item suggested that each 
commuter is spending more than £5 a 
day on sandwiches (where are they 
purchasing them, The Ritz?) and that 
actually we could all take a packed 
lunch and put the money we save into a 
pension fund. In fact, we could concoct 
a cheese and pickle (where’s the 
cucumber/tomato/lettuce?) sandwich 
for just 25p. What shitty - no, change 
that to fibre-free, chemical drenched - 
bread would you have to use? And even 
with cheap cheese, you’d have to slice 
the slither so thinly it would be almost 
transparent - invisible from several 
angles and undetectable on the tongue. 

Ludicrous slack journalistic figures 
aside, yes we could all put a bit more 
away. Except that pension funds, ISAs, 
PEPs and the like are hardly accruing 
any interest these days. My investments 
have never recovered from the 30% 
shock they sustained because of 9/11. 
Also, I had an endowment mortgage for 
ten years until I cashed it in. When it 
was sold to me I was led to believe that 
it would pay off my debt and leave me 
quids in. Well, we all know the truth of 
that now. Even with a final ‘bonus’, I 
ended up with less money than if I’d 
stuffed the equivalent notes under the 
mattress for a decade. 

‘How will they fund our future 
pensions?’ is a major issue and one the 
Chancellor hasn’t really bothered 
dealing with owing to more pressing 
business: despite his almost eight years 
in office, he hasn’t actually plugged the 
public spending/borrowing gap. If a 
week’s a long time in politics, then a 
problem that becomes acute ten or 
fifteen years hence isn’t going to be his 
top concern. 


And how can people save up for 
pensions anyway? The world today is 
completely hedonistic - for those who 
can afford it. Let’s have it now, let’s get 
everything on credit. Posh house, 
whizzy computer, flash holiday, fuel 
injection car (whatever that means, 
maybe you fill up with a syringe rather 
than a petrol pump) - all of it’s available 
on tick or buy now pay later. Everyone 
selling is so desperate for you to go to 
them rather than someone else they’ll do 
you almost any deal. But who can put 
away for twenty, thirty, forty years time 
if you’ve got a student loan to pay off or 
a deposit or huge monthly mortgage 
repayment to find for the place you’re 
living in? I know my pension won’t keep 
me living at the same lifestyle, nor will 
Mrs Dodo’s. But I can’t afford to do 
anything about it. And the way things 
are going in this country, with too many 
people living into their 80s and 
‘enjoying’ twenty-odd years of 
retirement, I might have to work an 
extra five or ten years before I can grab 
my bit of feet up/one long holiday/ 
cheap cinema tickets/grumpy old sod 
time. 

When I first went to work men retired 
at 65, women at 60. When I started my 
current job the possibility was of men 
retiring at 60 too. Not now. They might 
have to carry me out. Just like they did 
in my father’s and grandfather’s day. My 
maternal grandmother lived to the age 
of 69. She was blind and diabetic and 
had more life or death operations than 
Robbie Williams has had hit singles so 
when she was finally released from this 
mortal torture it seemed like she’d had a 
good innings. Nowadays if someone 
pops their clogs in their 60s there’s a 
public inquiry. 

With tongue firmly in beak, here’s one 
way of dealing with it all, borrowed 
from Disraeli, Victoria et al: Make the 
young go to work earlier. Save all the 
serious studying for post-retirement. 
Wisdom of the old and all that, as Black 
Elk would say. Too many young people 
are putting off working until their mid- 
20s. Send ’em down the mines and up 
the chimneys as soon as they can pick 
up a shovel. Let us ageing old gits have 
the fun we deserve! 

Just kidding, kids. Of course, with 24- 
hour licensing on the horizon, everyone 
can simply continue living for the 
drunken moment. With the recent 
removal of gaming tax, and daily play 
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Where do you get your 
ideas from, Al? Well, | 
was reading one of 
those newspaper fillers 
that make wild claims 
based on spurious 
surveys. This particular 
item suggested that 
each commuter is 
spending £5 a day on 
sandwiches (where are 
they purchasing them, 
The Ritz?) 


Lotto (‘Early indications are there are 
28,000 winners’), the government is 
encouraging us all to gamble on 
anything and everything all the time. 
Pension funds have always been a bit of 
a gamble - just ask anybody who 
worked for Mirror Group under Robert 
Maxwell. Maybe Gordon Brown is 
banking on whole hordes of us getting 
lucky and winning a weekly allowance 
from William Hill. 

No one thinks too much about 
tomorrow. Pension contributions? I’d 
like to increase them but there’s a utility 
bill to pay and Mercury Rev are touring, 
Soman 
Pensions are wages your employer is 
holding in lieu. State pension is money 
the government’s looking after for your 
future. Looking after pretty badly, of 
course. 

The truth is that it would suit the 
government best if we were to die quite 
soon after retirement - probably within 
a manageable three to five years. Maybe 
one day they’ll put a cap on life 
expectancy. Not so much ‘Logan’s Run’, 
more ‘Logan’s Stagger’. 

So what will the conniving bastards 
who rule our lives try next? They’ve 
already indicated that they’re quite 
happy to keep moving the pensions 
goalposts. This is my suspicion for the 
future: we'll be allowed to retire at 65 
but be required to start work again at 
say 73 or 75. That'll clear the logjam! 
Remember, you read it here first. 

Now, if you’ll excuse me I’ve got to go 
and queue unnecessarily early outside a 
post office... © 
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DREAMS NEVER END edited by NICHOLAS ROYLE 


Tindal Street Press pb, 159pp, £7.99 


Bundled together under the brand name 
noir, this anthology showcases the work 
of three young British crime writers, 
with somewhat mixed results. 

Andrew Newsham is probably the one 
of the three whose literary sensibilities 
are closest to the mainstream. Opening 
piece from him ‘The Nazi Gold’ is a 
blackly comedic account of a heist that 
goes seriously wrong, a character driven 
story with a compelling narrative voice 
and some amusing changes of fortune, 
entertaining for the reader without 
treading any new ground. Criminality is 
somewhat marginalized in his other 
stories, narratives that offer us bleakly 
convincing studies of men on the edge. 
‘Teaching a New Dog Old Tricks’ has a 
self-important young man in a bar 
getting taught a lesson by one of the 
regulars, a story that delights with its 
dialogue and the satisfying denouement, 
while in ‘The Party Trick’ an unhappy 
man indulges in a little recreational 
arson, as you do at such times, his 
mental state perfectly rendered on the 
page. ‘Fucked up the Ass’ is the longest 
and most substantial of what Newsham 
has to offer, with a man going through a 
painful divorce having trouble settling 
down in a new neighbourhood, while 
attempting to build bridges with his 
estranged son. Again, it’s the 
characterisation that makes the story, 
giving the reader dilemmas with which 


most of us can readily identify, such as 
awkward neighbours and difficult 
teenagers, with plenty of subtle touches 
to reveal the emotional bedrock that 
underpins the story. 

The three pieces from Mick Scully 
carry a little more weight and fit more 
easily into a crime/noir jacket. The 
heartfelt ‘Abstract’ is a story about what 
a man will do to survive, as desperate 
immigrant Hamid takes on the identity 
of a dead man and finds himself coerced 
into acts he would normally shun, a 
beautifully written observation piece, 
with a neat twist at the end, one that 
gives the whole story more substance. 
“Secret Smile Number 2’ is a tour de 
force exercise in prose control, the 
monologue of a sociopath as he goes 
about his business, explaining what he 
does and how he justifies it to the 
person who just may turn out to be his 
next victim. The restrained and 
detached style of the telling makes what 
is revealed all the more chilling, giving 
us a totally convincing evocation of a 
disturbed mind. ‘Rain Damage’, the 
longest piece from Scully, tells the story 
of tragic Keeley, whose child was killed 
in a horrific accident, and the two men 
in her life, one on either side of the law 
and both partly culpable for her baby’s 
death. Grounded in character and with a 
certain grasp of why these people act as 
they do, it holds the attention right from 


THE ELASTIC BOOK OF NUMBERS edited by ALLEN ASHLEY 


Elastic Press pb, 278pp, £6 


www.indalstreet.co.uk 


the start and builds surely to an 
unexpected but perfectly natural climax, 
as emotions reach fever pitch. 

H.P. Tinker is the joker in this pack 
and perhaps the one readers will find 
hardest to get on with. His writing is the 
most distinctive of the three, with stories 
that are rich in humour and gonzo 
invention, but you get the impression 
that he doesn’t have much time for stuff 
like plotting, being reluctant to do the 
necessary work at story building that 
would provide a sound foundation for his 
obvious gifts. It’s a case of more style but 
less substance, with opening story “The 
Shattered Window’ a case in point, as 
maverick detectives Williams and 
Enklemann investigate the eponymous 
crime and the narrative going ever more 
over the top with each page as absurdity 
is piled atop absurdity, before finally 
fizzling out. ‘City of Women’ follows an 
almost similar trajectory, with the police 
investigating a spate of female suicides 
and the writer apparently losing interest 
as soon as he’s caught that of the reader. 
The last story, ‘Blueness’, is a stream of 
consciousness wannabe that I felt 
completely out of sorts with. Much as I 
enjoyed the language the lack of 
cohesion was a serious obstacle to 
overcome and eventually I gave up even 
caring what was going on. It was a low 
note on which to end a mostly excellent 
collection. & 
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As with the previous Elastic Press 
anthology, Alsiso, this also is a concept 
volume, potential contributors being 
asked to create a story with a number in 
the title and central to the plot, a 
challenge which was accepted by 
twenty-three writers. 

And, again as with previous Elastic 
projects, a goodly number of the 
contributors will be names familiar to 
readers of TTA. Joel Lane gives us 
“Where None is the Number’, the tale of 
a man who wins a large sum of money 
on a lottery and finds that it doesn’t 
bring him the happiness that was 
promised on the tin. This is an unusual 
piece for Lane in that, while every bit as 
downbeat as much of his other writing, 
it demonstrates an enviable comic 
talent, with a witty and laconic narrative 
voice that fires off a number of satirical 
barbs with pinpoint accuracy. ‘Two 
Moon City’ from Tim Lees is at the same 
time a witty pastiche of ERB’s Barsoom 
novels and telling reflection on the 
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possible effect on a culture of having 
two moons with, as in all the best SF, 
human behaviour thrust under the 
microscope. Neil Williamson’s ‘The One 
Millionth Smile’ is beautifully written 
and the characters have a real depth to 
them, with a warmth and touches of 
detail that engage the emotions, but the 
story didn’t quite work for me; the 
scenario, in which a family uses 
numbers to extend life was too 
contrived for the necessary suspension 
of disbelief. Editor Allen Ashley, the 
Dodo himself, and Tim Nickels join 
forces for “While We Were Sleeping, 
Numbers Took Over the World’, a catchy 
riff on the theme of CHIP and PIN, 
giving us civilisation as calculus and the 
collection’s most innovative piece, using 
typographical effects to provide a story 
as visually appealing as it is readable. 
There are plenty of other good stories 
as well. ‘Approaching Zero’ by John 
Lucas is a deftly told account of a new 
plague that sweeps the world, causing 


people to ‘slim’ down their possessions 
and, obliquely, questioning our own 
attachment to material things. Mark 
Patrick Lynch’s ‘Breach of Contract, 
Clause 6A’ is an assured slice of Horror 
fiction, the chilling tale of a man 
involved in a rather suspect form of 
employment (or possibly a late night 
game show on C4), the attention to 
detail, the phlegmatic prose style and the 
protagonist’s apparent indifference to 
what he is doing all adding to the sense 
of unease. ‘Twenty One Again’ is the best 
thing I’ve seen from the pen of Neil 
Ayres, one brief but pivotal moment in 
the lives of twenty one people in the 
saloon bar of a public house presented in 
compelling detail, the writer capturing 
perfectly the feelings of his characters, 
their individual concerns and distinctive 
voices, and showing the way in which 
their stories overlap to create a gestalt 
piece in which the whole is far greater 
than the sum of the parts. It’s a tour de 
force of social mimicry and observation, 


reading like nothing so much as Geoff 
Ryman’s 253 intercut with an episode of 
EastEnders. In ‘Sixty Thousand Pieces of 
Glass’ a mosaic artist and her boyfriend 
fall under the spell of a charismatic cult 
leader, with a resolution that’s not for the 
faint hearted, author Sam Hayes 
demonstrating the same ability to get 
under the skin of her characters and 
draw the reader in, almost against his 
will, with a raw and painful emotional 
honesty that typified her novel Out of 
Mind. Donald Pulker’s Kafkaesque ‘Dial 
1-800-2-To-Live’ presents the intriguing 
scenario of a dying man forced to jump 
through hoops in a vain attempt to save 
his life, while Phil Locascio’s ‘The Square 
Root of Two’ is the first person narration 
of an embryonic serial killer, a man 
obsessed with accuracy and cleanliness, 
the tone of voice never faltering for a 
moment and with a wicked twist at the 
end, though perhaps it does spread its 
madness a little bit thin to convince 
totally. Joy Marchand’s ‘The Sympathy of 
Five’ has a Russian émigré trying to 
establish a connection with his dead 
brother through the help of a gifted tattoo 
artist, but finding the cost rather more 
than he expected, an engrossing and 
moving account of loss and addiction. 
‘Mine the Primes’ by Julian Todd is a 
delightfully tongue in cheek SF fable, 
presenting us with a future in which 
travel across the galaxy is achieved by 
exploiting prime numbers, a non- 
renewable resource, the story rising 
above the prevailing air of unreality to 
deliver a telling parable of ecological 
abuse and exploitation. Toiya Kristen 
Finley’s ‘7.33’ is a tale of voodoo curses 
and tangled emotional relationships, 
skilfully told and with some nice touches 
of detail, though I recoiled slightly from 
its somewhat old-fashioned denouement. 

And then there’s the one that works so 
well it throws everything else into the 
shade. You often see a particular story 
described as ‘worth the price of 
admission alone’, and usually it’s just 
hyperbole, but The Elastic Book of 
Numbers has a story which justifies the 
hype, Marion Arnott’s wonderful ‘When 
We Were Five’ which will probably turn 
up in every Horror genre Year’s Best 
that’s published (but I advise you to get 
the book now, just in case Ellen, Stephen 
et al are asleep at the wheel). The story 
is told from the viewpoint of a man 
remembering the days of his youth when, 
as a student, he visited Communist 


Russia and met the woman Valentina, a 
cleaner at the hotel where he stayed and 
graduate of the Siberian prison camps. 
Through a series of incredibly vivid 
dreams the protagonist experiences the 
most significant events in her life, 
bearing witness to the heartrending 
tragedy at its core and becoming caught 
up in Valentina’s revenge on the 
commissars who murdered her loved 
ones. This is a story in which, despite the 
supernatural elements incorporated 
seamlessly into the text, the real horror 
arises out of the actions of human 
beings. Arnott’s sense of place, her 
depiction of Mother Russia’s troubled 
past, is completely assured, with scenes 
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and people who come alive on the page 
and sear their place in the reader’s 
memory, while the storyline is both 
emotionally harrowing and totally 
involving, holding the reader’s attention 
in a grip of iron until the final word has 
been read. It’s a landmark story in her 
career, another ‘Prussian Snowdrops’ or 
‘Marbles’, and, trust me, you are going to 
want to read it. 

Arnott’s story is the jewel in the 
crown of a book that’s remarkable for 
the range and strength of the fiction on 
offer. Okay, not everything is of an equal 
fineness and there was at least one story 
that I hardly liked at all but, on balance, 
The Elastic Book of Numbers continues 
this publisher’s fine tradition of 
providing quality fiction at affordable 
prices and deserves to sell like it’s going 
out of fashion. & 


APOCALYPSE NOW, VOYAGER by JAY RUSSELL 


Earthling Publications pb, 86pp, $14 


This attractively packaged novella from 
Earthling Publications (produced in a 
limited and numbered edition, signed by 
the author) conflates both title and plot 
of two classic films, Coppola’s 
Apocalypse Now and the less well 
known Now, Voyager, a tearjerker from 
the 1940s starring Bette Davis. The film 
references are a hallmark of Russell’s 
stories featuring Marty Burns, former 
child star and sometime detective, a 
man with a knack for getting into the 
kind of trouble where logic and the laws 
of physics don’t carry much weight. 
Here Marty is playing the role of Captain 
Willard, off on his very own journey 
into the heart of darkness, with the 
lesser known regions of LA offering a 
landscape every bit as minatory as that 
of South East Asia. Knocked 
unconscious by a madwoman and 
bundled into a shopping cart with the 
corpse of a hooker, Marty finds himself 
being trundled along the Los Angeles 
River, which isn’t a river as such but a 
giant drainage channel running through 
the centre of the city (I believe Arnie 
drove his bike down it in Terminator 2). 
Along the way he meets up with various 
oddballs, including a gang of 
skateboarders and a former associate 
who’s decided that life as part of a man- 
dog tribe is far more agreeable (for one, 
the sex is much better), culminating in 
an encounter with a shaman and trip to 
another dimension where everything 
gets put right and the power of love 
conquers all, or something like that. 

For all its brevity this is a book that 


www.earthlingpub.com 


packs a considerable punch. Russell 
writes with an enviable lightness of 
touch, grabbing the reader’s attention 
from the very first line and holding it 
right to the end, taking us from the 
comparatively ordinary confines of a 
sleazy downtown bar to a strange other 
world, but first off we have to traverse 
an LA that’s every bit as outré and 
unreal as anything lurking beyond the 
dimensional veil. The wisecracking 
Marty is the ideal companion for such a 
trip, human enough for us to identify 
with and casting a jaundiced eye over 
the proceedings that encourages 
suspension of disbelief, his razor sharp 
wit a constant source of amusement, but 
undercutting it a genuine compassion 
and concern for his fellows that gives 
this latter-day Marlowe a depth belied 
by his sometime comic cut-out status. 
The larger than life characters are an 
added joy, from hooker Annie De 
Beauvoir, who’s a fool for love, through 
to the wonderful dog man Guy, and not 
forgetting mad Vibiana who makes it all 
happen or the magical Toypurina, a 
shaman who is truly one of a kind. They 
all intrigue and delight, making the 
reader want to spend even more time in 
their company and never doubting for a 
single minute that they all, every single 
of them, are out there somewhere, even 
if it’s only inside the imagination of Jay 
Russell. Striking artwork by J.K. Potter, 
an introduction by Paul McAuley and 
afterword by the author make this slim 
volume a real treat and, as collectables 
go, quite reasonably priced. © 
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FALLING INTO HEAVEN by L.H. MAYNARD & M.P.N. SIMS 


Sarob Press hb, 173pp, £25 


The first collection from Maynard & 
Sims since 2002’s Incantations, the 
fourteen tales in this collection, ten of 
them previously unpublished, represent 
something of a return to their ghost 
story roots for this talented duo after the 
more visceral horror of their novella The 
Hidden Language of Demons. 

Opening story ‘Images’ is a classic 
example of what these writers are about, 
a well crafted supernatural tale with 
strong atmosphere of menace, believable 
characters and adroit plotting, as a 
photographer taking pictures of an old 
house on spec finds that what surfaces 
in his developing tray is slightly different 
from the building he’s seen through the 
eye of his lens. The reality of the 
situation creeps up on the reader just as 
it does on the protagonist with a 
denouement that comes with a 
satisfying reversal of fortune. 

Unhappy relationships are central to 
many of the stories, with the suggestion 
perhaps that these ghosts take their 
substance and grow fat from human 
misery. In ‘Dead Men’s Shoes’ the 
protagonist’s jealousy of his wife’s 
previous husband takes tangible form 
and causes the idyllic life he has 
dreamed of to unravel. ‘A Victorian Pot 
Dresser’ crosses Jamesian terror with 
the cosmic awe of Lovecraft, to give us a 
beautifully constructed story in which 
an antique piece of furniture is the 
conduit through which eldritch beings 
enter into our own world, the tale’s 
verisimilitude bolstered by subtle 
foreshadowing, countless tiny details of 
the dresser’s provenance and the broken 
marriage of its owner. In ‘Sand Castles’ 
we meet Ben Maddern, a masterly 
depiction of yuppie pretension on its 
uppers, who retreats from his high flier 
lifestyle to the countryside, but brings 
the ghosts of his past with him, finding 
a kind of solace in their company. A 
similar protagonist, a man self-obsessed 
to the exclusion of everyone else, meets 
a somewhat less happy end in 
‘Shortcuts’ as he is lured into one of 
those old curiosity shops beloved of 
ghost story writers and comes away 
with more than he bargained for, the 
emotional tension in his relationship 
with his girlfriend and the strange 
events of his dream life playing off of 
each other to powerful effect. “October 
Cries’ is another tale of city folk moving 
to the country, a chilling Pied Piper 
variation, with a couple’s child lured 
away by a woodland spirit of some sort, 
the palpable air of menace the story 
contains intensified by hints of 
paedophilia. The splendidly named 
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‘Flour White and Spindle Thin’ was my 
second favourite piece in this collection 
of gems, a story every bit as elegant as 
its title. A man seeking a new start as a 
marsh warden and his wife are lured to 
their doom by a spirit of the wilds that 
appears as a young child, both 
characters and place perfectly evoked, 
the bleakness of the marshland setting 
reflecting the wife’s barren condition, 
her desperation for a child the engine 
that drives the story on with such 
conviction, and so much more suggested 
than is actually revealed. 

These writers know the form inside 
out and everything they write reveals 
the same care and delicate 
craftsmanship. There are no bad stories 
here, though some are perhaps less good 
than others, as for instance “Calling 
Down the Lightning’ in which the finely 
judged prose and characterisation 
almost convince that there is more to 
the tale than the familiar account of a 
spectral curse coming home to roost that 
it actually is. And ‘Caviso Gamo’ was a 
bit too enigmatic for my liking, as a man 
returns to Africa on an annual 


DARK WATER by KOJI SUZUKI 


Vertical hb, 281pp, $21.95 


Suzuki is being hailed as Japan’s answer 
to Stephen King, but here in the west he 
is best known for the novel upon which 
classic Horror film Ring was based. This 
collection of seven stories, constructed 
around the idea of an elderly woman 
who tells her granddaughter stories 
inspired by the objects they find washed 
up on the beach and with the stories 
linked by water, is named after another 
film made from his work. 

Opening story ‘Floating Water’ is a 
fine example of Suzuki’s talent and 
probably the best of what’s on offer 
here. When a woman and her daughter 
move into an apartment block the girl 
makes an invisible friend, but as her 
mother explores the history of the 
building and learns of the tragedy that 
took place there several years before 
events take a more sinister turn. This is 
a classic ghost story in the mould of 
M.R. James, playing out in a modern 
urban landscape and, while the 
resolution is telegraphed, Suzuki doesn’t 
put a foot wrong in telling, with all the 
clues deftly inserted and a growing 
sense of menace that holds the reader’s 
attention. ‘Solitary Isle’ has a more 
modern feel to it, as a man gets the 
chance to visit Battery No.6, an 
abandoned military post in the middle 
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pilgrimage to revisit the sacred cave 
where his parents died in mysterious 
circumstances, the prose gaining a vivid 
hallucinatory quality as the story 
reaches its climax but, for me at least, 
the whole lacking a bit in focus. 

Maynard & Sims are seasoned 
entertainers, and like all such they know 
how to bring down the curtain. The last 
story in the book, ‘Sliding Down the 
Slippery Slip’, is a showstopper and one 
of the finest horror stories I’ve read 
recently. The first person narration of a 
disturbed soul, its obliqueness brings to 
mind the rituals and ceremonies of 
Machen’s classic tale The White People, 
but tainted with a perverse sexuality 
that is thoroughly modern, the story 
made all the more effective by the 
narrator’s unreliability, with the hint 
that much of what happens could just 
be in her mind. It is a virtuoso 
performance, insidiously suggestive and 
rich in ambiguity, the ideal note on 
which to close this collection and proof 
of what these much underrated writers 
are capable of producing when at their 
best. © 
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of Tokyo harbour, and discover for 
himself the truth of a tale told him long 
ago by a now dead friend. The story 
cleverly blends the past with the present 
and offers ambiguity in its resolution, 
with hints of both terrible abuse and 
heavenly transformation, leaving the 
reader to decide which scenario holds 
more water. ‘The Hold’ while still very 
well written is a bit more routine, the 
story of a man who cannot remember 
what has happened to his missing wife, 
followed by her revenge from beyond 
the grave, the grotesqueness of the 
closing scenes not really overcoming the 
burden of a plot most will have seen 
many times before. 

‘Dream Cruise’ is almost surreal in the 
menace it presents to the reader as a 
yacht cruising in peaceful waters 
encounters an inexplicable obstruction, 
with the story’s strength lying in the 
antagonism between the three people 
onboard the yacht and dialogue packed 
with subtle hints of greed for material 
things and a terrible price that has to be 
paid. Another strong story, this time 
with echoes of Hodgson, ‘Adrift’ begins 
with the discovery of an abandoned 
luxury yacht at sea and ends with the 
fate of the sailor who volunteers to pilot 
the vessel, learning to his cost what 
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happened to the original crew. The 
atmosphere and sheer emptiness of the 
sea, its indifference to those who float 
upon its surface, is powerfully conveyed 
in this story, with the traditions and 
superstitious nature of sailors put to deft 
use in fleshing out the tale’s backdrop. 
‘Watercolors’ is an ambitious piece, a 
story that takes risks, with sudden shifts 
of perspective. A theatrical performance 
in a former nightclub that was the scene 
of a terrible fire is threatened by an 
eruption of supernatural manifestations, 
but these are cleverly incorporated into 
the play itself so the reader is cast adrift, 
not knowing where theatre ends and 
terror begins. Lastly there’s ‘Forest 
under the Sea’ in which two men 
become trapped on a potholing 
expedition, cataloguing the efforts of 
one of them to get a message to his 
young son and then moving forward 
twenty years to show the son himself 
visiting the site where his father died so 
tragically. While containing no real 
surprises, this is an absorbing story of 
hope crushed and human perseverance 
against all the odds, its underground 
setting strongly realised. In an epilogue 


SPIRAL by KOJI SUZUKI 


Vertical hb, 281pp, $24.95 


The central character in this sequel to the 
acclaimed Ring is Ando, a forensic 
scientist whose marriage has broken up 
after the death by drowning of his son, 
an accident for which he still holds 
himself responsible. Ando is asked to 
perform the autopsy on Ryuji, a brilliant 
philosopher with whom he went to 
university, who has died in mysterious 
circumstances. His findings make little 
sense and the issue becomes even more 
clouded as the results of various tests 
conducted on tissue samples taken from 
the body arrive. Mai, one of Ryuji’s 
students, tells Ando that a journalist 
called at the philosopher’s apartment to 
enquire about the whereabouts of a 
certain video tape, and from following up 
this lead he becomes acquainted with the 
story of murdered Sadako and the video 
to which she gave life, a tape that causes 
the death of anyone who watches it. 
Sceptical at first Ando is convinced as the 
evidence mounts, but a new and even 
more terrifying possibility takes shape as 
hospitals around Tokyo report deaths 
similar to that of Ryuji, but with no 
known link to the lethal video. The ring 
virus is evolving into new forms and may 
well be unstoppable. 

This is an impressive novel, with a plot 


to the collection, the grandmother tells 
of how she found and delivered this 
father’s message in a bottle, perfectly 
rounding out an excellent collection 
from a writer whose work I look 
forward to seeing much more of. @ 
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borrowed from the great body of 
supernatural fiction but told from a 
scientific viewpoint in a story where gene 
sequencing and DNA, cryptography and 
forensic medicine all have a vital part to 
play, so that what we get reads like a 
cross between M R James and Michael 
Crichton. Spiral is cleverly constructed, 
with each part slotting neatly into the 
whole and compelling the necessary 
suspension of disbelief as the reader is 
drawn along, every bit as credulous as 
poor Ando but forced to accept the 
evidence as it piles up, each step in the 
drama taken with a flawless logic at its 
back. Suzuki’s quiet and effective prose 
is perfect for what is being related, the 
very ordinariness of much that takes 
place only serving the better to 
emphasise the horror and unnaturalness 
when it occurs. So much of the plot is 
character driven, with Ando the 
consummate professional, but also a 
deeply troubled individual, one for 
whom the sins of the past recur in the 
present, which is perhaps a leitmotif of 
the book as, for all that what she does is 
horrific, Sadako herself is almost a 
sympathetic character, so that it’s 
impossible for the reader not to feel some 
identification with the terrible fate she 
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Spiral transcends its 
distinguished 
predecessor in so many 
ways, with enough 
shocks to please the 
most jaded Horror 
aficionado 


suffered, raped and imprisoned in a well, 
and to almost applaud her will to grasp a 
second chance at life. The secondary 
characters are every bit as rounded, 
especially the young Mai, impressionable 
and in love with Ryuji, and Ando’s best 
friend Miyashita, his faithful companion 
on this voyage of discovery. 

Spiral transcends its distinguished 
predecessor in so many ways, with 
enough shocks to please the most jaded 
Horror aficionado and a sense of wonder 
to refute those who believe shocks is all 
the genre has to offer. As the story draws 
to its conclusion Suzuki introduces an 
element of the metafictional, with the 
publication and success of Ring 
becoming a vital ingredient of the plot, a 
step that is both logical and unnerving 
for the reader. In the final pages Spiral 
addresses the vital questions with which 
the Horror genre more than any other is 
qualified to deal, asking what we as 
individuals are capable of and pondering 
what the future holds for us as a species, 
embracing a fatalism that borders on the 
profound and hinting at even more 
revelations to come in the final volume of 
the trilogy, Loop. © 
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IN THE NIGHT ROOM by PETER STRAUB 


HarperCollins hb, 330pp, £17.99 


This book is a sequel of sorts to lost boy 
lost girl, which features here as the latest 
bestseller from the pen of Tim Underhill. 
The applecart of Tim’s life has been 
upset in no uncertain terms. He’s being 
stalked by the kind of fan who makes 
Annie Wilkes seem like a pussycat. Then 
there’s the vision he has of an angel and 
the e-mails he’s receiving from dead 
people. Tim is not a happy camper. 
Meanwhile Willy Patrick, an award 
winning writer of children’s books, has 
just discovered that the man she is to 
marry is a control freak and possible 
killer, one whose political connections 
make him virtually fireproof. Willy goes 
on the run, pursued by agents of her 
husband-to-be. She is drawn to Tim 
Underhill, who she sees signing books in 
a store, and asks for his help, a request 
that leaves Tim shocked to the core, as 
Willy Patrick is the name of a character 
in the book he has just started to write, 
and this complete stranger is exactly as 
he imagined her. The two of them set out 
for Millhaven, where Tim is to attend the 
wedding of his brother Phil, with Willy’s 
pursuers close behind. Tim is now in 
contact with Cyrax, an otherworldly 
entity who reveals that his writing of lost 
boy lost girl has seriously screwed up the 
psychic ether and it’s up to Tim to set 
things right, but he can only do so at 
great personal cost. 

Straub’s latest is a clever concoction, 
one that reads like a thriller for much of 
the time, at its heart a tale of detection 
with otherworldly elements thrown in 
the mix to intrigue and enthral 
completely. Along the way he deftly 
addresses abstract concepts, such as the 
responsibility of an author to his 
creations and the onus on him to get his 
facts right. Without meaning to Tim 
Underhill distorted the truth for the sake 
of his fiction, and now his greatest 
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fictional creation must be sacrificed to 
set the balance right. In addition Straub 
packs the narrative with throwaway 
ideas, as for instance the delightful 
conceit that for each book written there 
is some ideal Platonic form, one in 
which the writer said exactly what he 
wanted to say and of which all the 
others are only pale shadows, with 
collectors who hunt ceaselessly in the 
hope that they might find just such a 
definitive text (knocks the stuffing out of 
the whole signed, limited, numbered 
edition thing, that’s for sure). 

In the Night Room engages the 
emotions as well as the mind, with the 
relationship between Tim and Willy 
developing in a manner that’s 
thoroughly convincing given their 
unusual circumstances and then with a 
tragic dimension added. The poignancy 
of Willy’s situation, the realisation of 
who she is and her desperate attempts 
to retain corporeality tug on the 
heartstrings, while Tim’s efforts to 
discover what he did wrong and set the 
record straight are compellingly 
portrayed, his ‘angelic’ mentor and 
guide brought to credible life on the 
page with his own distinctive method of 
communication (and no, it’s not 
SPEAKING LIKE THIS). Straub’s 
descriptive power is as finely tuned as 
ever, giving us scenes that will linger in 
the memory long after the book is done 
and character portraits that convince 
utterly, even the minor members of his 
dramatis personae drawn with 
painstaking attention to detail and the 
little peculiarities that make them real. 

The end result of all Straub’s efforts is 
a novel that’s as thought provoking as it 
is beautifully written, one that will 
reward repeated readings and makes a 
worthy addition to the body of his work. 
Highly recommended. & 


THE MASTER OF KNOTS by MASSIMO CARLOTTO 


Orion hb, 184pp, £12.99 


This is the second outing for Alligator 
(real name, Marco), a former convict 
and blues singer who now owns a 
nightclub, but has a nice sideline as a 
freelance PI assisted by his friends, 
computer whiz kid Max and career 
criminal, but with a code, Old Rossini. 
They are asked by her husband, who is 
afraid to approach the police, to 
investigate the disappearance of Helena 
Giraldi, an SQM model who maybe bit 
off more than she could chew and 
ended up abducted by a client. The 
secretiveness of Italy’s SQM underworld 
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poses a serious problem, with nobody 
willing to talk about what goes on for 
fear of tarnished reputations, but the 
trio persevere, eventually stumbling 
upon a trade in snuff films, with the 
Master of Knots and his gang 
murdering young women for pleasure 
and profit. 

As thrillers go this is pretty much a by 
the numbers production, with the 
problem set up and then resolved in 
quick order, albeit delightfully so with a 
low key ending instead of the expected 
bloodshed. 


Its view of the S&M world is 
superficial compared to, say, David 
Lindsey’s Mercy, and is there, I suspect, 
simply for shock value, with no real 
insight into why people indulge in such 
practises, Alligator’s attitude being one 
of uncompromising disapproval. 

Where The Master of Knots excels is 
in the characterisation and backdrop to 
the story. Just like his hero, Carlotto 
was the victim of a miscarriage of 
justice in his native Italy, wrongfully 
imprisoned and then freed after five 
years in gaol as the result of an 
international campaign for his release, 
events which obviously inform his 
writing. The interplay between the 
three leads, their larcenous 
camaraderie, built round the idea that 
even villains have a code of honour 
and know when to draw the line (seen 
most obviously in their lack of 
sympathy for the S&M world and 
hatred of the Master), and contrasting 
attitudes towards imprisonment has a 
depth the plot lacks. 

Carlotto is the real thing. He knows 
whereof he speaks, has associated with 
men very like those he depicts, and this 
is reflected in his writing, which bears 
the stamp of authenticity. In Alligator 
there is a tension between his need to 
do something to help others avoid the 
fate that befell him, an impulse that 
leads him into danger, and the equally 
strong desire for a normal life, to settle 
down, to make something permanent 
and worthwhile out of the relationship 
with his girlfriend Virna, an inner 
conflict that he finds hard to put into 
words. 

There is a powerful political theme 
running through the novel also - at one 
point the young and idealistic Max goes 
away to join in protests at the G8 
summit in Genoa and ends up a victim 
of deliberately engineered police 
brutality - with Carlotto tackling head 
on what he sees as the corruption at the 
heart of Italian political life, and this 
backdrop helps to anchor the novel in 
the real world, giving it somewhat more 
substance than your everyday tale of 
Pls. 

Admittedly there are moments when it 
feels very much like being preached at, 
with the characters mouthing the 
writer’s political agenda, but at the same 
time this is done so engagingly that it 
doesn’t really matter. 

Jean Genet The Master of Knots ain’t, 
but it shares something of his outsider 
perspective on society and is a well 
executed, thought provoking and 
entertaining novel. @ 


DARKLY DREAMING DEXTER by JEFF LINDSAY 


Orion hb, 288pp, £9.99 


Dexter Morgan is a forensic officer for 
the Miami police, specialising in blood 
spatter patterns, which is slightly 
strange in that Dexter is fastidious 
where blood is concerned, one might 
even say phobic. There’s a lot more to 
Dexter than meets the eye. He has no 
real friends, though gifted with an 
ability to effortlessly charm people; 
adopted at an early age by policeman 
Harry, whom he idolised, Dexter’s only 
real human contact is with stepsister 
Debbie. Deb is a cop too, stuck in Vice 
and working street corners dressed in 
hooker regalia, much to her disgust. Deb 
wants to transfer to Homicide, and for 
that she needs to prove herself by 
busting a big case. Dexter agrees to help 
her trap a serial killer now operating in 
Miami, one who appears to share 
certain of his own characteristics. Dexter 
is in fact a killer himself, though thanks 
to Harry’s influence he only gratifies his 
murderous impulses with the likes of 
rapists, paedophiles, killers etc. He has a 
knack for getting inside the minds of 
these predators, but with this new killer 
on the block there is an almost psychic 
connection, Dexter dreaming of the 
various crime scenes before the murders 
even take place. All the evidence hints 
that the killer has taken a personal 
interest in him, and with Deb’s life on 
the line it’s vital that Dexter tracks down 
his nemesis. 

I have mixed feelings about this book. 
There’s a lot to commend it, but also 
much that doesn’t seem quite right, such 
as the absolutely ghastly title. At bottom 
it’s the thriller as pitch black comedy, an 
attempt to deliver an Addams Family 
style parody of the people who kill 
people, and I don’t feel that really works. 
There is nothing funny or light-hearted 
about the stuff Dexter does, such as in 
the opening scene where he’s unearthed 
the bodies of child victims of a 
paedophile he is about to kill. These 
scenes are necessary by way of 
‘justification’ for the atrocities Dexter 
himself commits, but just the same their 
inclusion means the novel always faces 
an uphill battle in pitching itself to the 
reader as comedy. What humour we do 
get mostly arises out of the 
characterisation and Dexter’s first person 
narration of the story, with all of his 
foibles and peccadilloes on display. 
Dexter is a rather prim and fussy little 
man, continually emphasising his 
superior intelligence (albeit the case for 
this is made by having his support cast 
consistently act stupid, except when the 
plot requires the odd flash of genius from 
them) and the fact that he has no 


emotions, so eventually you wonder why 
he feels this is necessary, and his voice 
soon starts to grate. The idea that, 
although undeniably a psychopath, he 
will be so picky about who he kills 
doesn’t really ring true either. Dexter falls 
uneasily between two stools; we can’t 
quite believe that what’s being presented 
here is a credible view inside the mind of 
a serial killer, but at the same time he’s 
not quite enough the figure of fun for us 
to feel comfortable laughing at him. 

On the plus side, there’s a delightfully 
jaundiced view of police work, as Dexter 
pin pricks all the balloons sent up by his 
colleagues and satirises the political side 
of catching killers, and just occasionally 
Dexter’s antics tap into a vein of 


STRANGERS by TAICHI YAMADA 
Vertical pb, 203pp, $14.95 


Strangers is the story of Harada, a jaded 
TV scriptwriter who, after an unhappy 
divorce, moves into an apartment 
building where most of the floor space is 
rented out for business use. The only 
other inhabitant of the building at night 
is the woman Kei, whom he initially 
shuns, preferring his own company, but 
then grows close to, their relationship 
eventually blossoming into a love match. 
But there are distractions in Harada’s life. 
His career for one, which is not going as 
well as he’d hoped, and the producer 
with whom he enjoyed the most success 
in the past is now dating his ex-wife. The 
most significant event though is that he 
has fallen in with a middle-aged couple 
who remind him of his parents, tragically 
killed when he was a young boy. As this 
relationship develops Harada cannot 
deny the evidence of his own senses, that 
these people actually are his father and 
mother, somehow returned from beyond 
the grave, come back to be with him in 
his hour of need and bring a little 
comfort into a joyless life. Though made 
blissfully happy by his changed 
circumstances, Harada appears to others 
as a man in terminal decline, his health 
and vitality sapped away, something of 
which he himself remains unaware. 

This is a subtle ghost story, one that 
doesn’t have all that much of a plot to 
work with but does wonders with the 
material. There is a feeling of rightness 
about what happens, as Harada sees his 
own social isolation eased by the return 
of his parents and the love of Kei, but 
such consolation comes at a terrible cost, 
one that he is willing to pay up toa 
point. The scenes with his parents are 
beautifully rendered, the very 
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genuine humour, such as when he 
completely misreads the signals being 
put out by a putative girlfriend (actually, 
I don’t think it’s just serial killers who 
have trouble in that department). The 
plot, with its many ramifications, holds 
the interest, with the hint that all this 
could be taking place in Dexter’s mind, 
but falters in the final furlong to deliver 
an ending that anyone who’s read 
Michael Marshall’s The Straw Men will 
see coming. It explains what has been 
going on, but at the same time doesn’t 
quite satisfy. Looked at as a whole this 
was an undemanding way to pass a few 
hours, but while intriguing and with a 
lot of potential the idea behind it all 
doesn’t really come off. @ 
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ordinariness and wonder of such things 
as a family sitting down to a meal 
together captured on the page, imparting 
to the book a glow of nostalgia, so that 
you can almost see the life Harada lost as 
a result of their untimely death and feel 
for him in this desperate, unquestioning 
attempt to seize back all that he was 
denied. Similarly his relationship with 
Kei, the age old rituals of courtship, of 
friendship growing into love, is portrayed 
in a manner that makes what happens 
between them believable and thoroughly 
credible, so that the reader doesn’t even 
think to question what is going on. 

There is one fly in the ointment, an 
inconsistency in the train of events that 
could have done with some smoothing 
over, but it’s a minor point and not one 
that seriously detracts from the novel’s 
worth, while the story ends with a twist 
that both shocks and has about it a sense 
of fatalistic rightness. At the heart of 
Strangers and permeating every page is 
loneliness, with the emotional isolation 
and social detachment of people like 
Harada and Kei thrown into even sharper 
focus by the deserted urban landscape in 
which they find themselves, 
demonstrating the verity of that old 
saying about how you can be alone even 
in a crowded city. Harada is little more 
than a shade himself, going about his life 
with a quiet desperation and sense of 
purpose that is little more than habit, 
making him easy prey to denizens of the 
spirit world. This isn’t a classic ghost 
story by any stretch of the imagination, 
but it is a carefully constructed tale of 
urban haunting, character driven and just 
that little bit out of the ordinary, enough 
so to make it worth seeking out. © 
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GOING #HE |ERUSALEN MILE 


Souls’ - the canons of the cathedral have a great many 

chairs removed and a vast square of canvas taken up 
from beneath them, to reveal a maze laid out in lines of bronze 
and time on the stone flags of the floor there, a channel worn 
by centuries of barefoot and chilly faith. 

I think they’re mad, entirely insane, and I have told them 
so. That cursed measure should be dug up and melted down, 
it should be ripped out and filled in, ploughed under and 
cemented over. That tainted bronze that marks the path should 
be cast into ingots and then into the sea, into the deepest trench 
of the deepest sea, where no man might ever see or touch it. 
Let it do harm to demon-fish in the darkness, I don’t care. 
The maze should be deleted, expunged, destroyed; beyond 
that, I dare not go. 

No blame to the good canons, I guess, that it is not. Small 
lives are small concern to them, who overlook a thousand 
years of history in stone and height and symbol. Easter con- 
gregations flock to walk the maze, jostling each other from its 
concentricity; its fame draws in tourists and townsfolk with 
forbidden cameras and outré shoes, both tolerated for that 
short season for the sake of money in the offertory boxes. In 
winter, pilgrims walk from the north, from distant Scottish 
churches, timing their long marches to reach us on the shortest 
day. Our maze is the end, the point and purpose of all that 
walking; by candlelight and prayer they shuffle, round and 
round and back and forth like dancers to a spoken beat re- 
sounding down the generations. The summer solstice looks 
southerly, to churches from the chalky lands, the lands of 
flint and furrow. Their pilgrims burn candles too when they 
come to us, and carry crosses as a sign of fealty. 

They hardly need to do that. It gives them pleasure, I sup- 
pose, to give themselves a little pain. Their coming is token 
enough that this is a crusade, Crusading-Lite, in search of a 
diet deliverance. They’ll find no pain else, beyond what they 
bring on their own behalf. 

It’s called the Jerusalem Mile, our precious maze, this way 
they walk, white-worn stone with brass edgings polished to 
arazor’s edge. It’s carried a special dispensation for the better 
part of a thousand years: the old or the infirm who walk this 
way are reckoned to have walked enough. No need to go 
further. They count equivalent to palmers, as though they too 
had been to the Holy Land and prayed in the holy places and 
scattered greenery in the dust and been forgiven for their pains. 
Form is function; the intent is taken for the deed and carries 
the same remittance. So a thirteenth-century Pope said, at least, 


t en days in every year - Easter week, the solstices, All 
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declaring a local indulgence which the Church has maintained 
through the Dissolution and all points since. The current dis- 
pensation doesn’t actually speak about indulgence, far less 
purgatory, but they will still insist that a special blessing 
attaches, especially to the elderly and sick. How God might 
feel about it all is not recorded. 

So they have their special pilgrimages at the turnings of the 
year, they have their mass migrations over Easter; all that 
gives them licence to have postcards by the font and local 
TV every now and then, mentions in dispatches and a presence 
on the Web. 

What happens for All Souls’ is very different, and they keep 
it quiet when they can. 

On the second day in November - or the third, when the 
second is a Sunday; like Easter, All Souls’ is a movable feast - 
the massive doors of the cathedral are locked against the world. 
Visitors and worshippers both are redirected to other churches 
in the diocese. Those who must be let in, those with authority 
or special dispensation find no service before the great altar 
nor any chairs in that greater space beneath the tower, where 
transept crosses nave. Only a wide circle of candles burning, 
and a patrol of sidesmen to lead the faithful to the Mary Chapel 
in the apse. 

They preach a shortcut to heaven, a lesser gate to which 
they hold the key; and they do guard it, you see, on All Souls’ 
Day when the desperate turn their avid eyes on any key that 
turns. They just don’t guard it well, not well enough. 


She was my wife, she was my love and she was stained with 
acid failure, the vitriol of lack. That was almost the first thing 
I loved about her, how she wore her defeats like tattoos on 
her skin and on her tongue. How she was as a child I can’t say, 
we met first at university; but the way her family used to 
watch her, mongoose-wary before a cobra’s spite, I think that 
says a lot. That a watchful, wary mongoose is always a good 
bet against a cobra, that possibly says more. Whatever she 
took on, always, she did expect to lose. 

I overreached myself to win my place at Durham; she did 
the opposite, bidding for Oxbridge and failing, falling short. 
That was the inherent lesson of her life, that she could never 
learn her lesson. She must always aim high, and always be 
disappointed. She would have stayed to read for a master’s 
and a doctorate, to have been a don, but that her academic 
ambitions couldn’t survive her second-class degree. She would 
have been a management trainee and afterwards a manager, 
she could have been head-hunted around the world from cor- 


poration to multinational corporation, but that she never quite 
made it through the selection process. I guess the interview 
boards could read that hint of second-best in her CV, could 
measure how she burned passionately but somehow not quite 
bright enough. 

I think she would have married another man than me, except 
that none of them would offer. I know she dated plenty. Even 
after I left Durham, even after she followed me down, still it 
took her a long time to settle for what she’d got. I don’t know 
yet, will never know how far she felt she had to fall, before 
she could fall for me. 

We did marry, though, and | at least was happy. | like a 
bitter marmalade, a green apple, a touch of sour to underlie 
the sweet. I liked it that her dreams outran her frantic grasp, 
whichever way she snatched; I liked it that she could not 
keep from snatching. 

She was my wife; she wanted to be the perfect wife, home- 
maker and helpmeet. She learned to cook, grimly. She learned 
to sew, to keep house, to serve coffee and biscuits to my friends, 
to smile of a sort while she did it. She learned to knit, before 
ever she had anyone to knit for. 

That was the next, near the last and near the most perfectly 
dreadful of her failures. Perfect wife must needs be perfect 
mother; for the longest time, the worst time she could not quick- 
en. That was the word she used herself, quicken, as though to 
underscore its opposite, herself. The opposite of quick is not 
slow, but dead. She began to speak of herself as shrivelled, 
barren, bereft. She never suggested that I should take a sperm- 
count; like everything, this had to be her inadequacy. All her 
bitterness was turned against herself, like a scorpion that stings 
its own body in its frenzy. 

Doctors tried to help her, but they could not; their failures 
were expensive. In the end, despairing, she fell back on child- 
hood certainties and went to church. 

Threw herself on the church, rather, on the fickle mercies 
of God. Even this she had to do in full measure, to perfection, 
to extremes: as though only monomania or fanatical devotion 
could store up enough treasure in Heaven to buy her the child 
she burned for. Sunday worship at our parish church would 


never do, it must needs be the cathedral and services daily, 
twice daily when she could. And flower-rosters, polishing the 
brass and speaking to the bishop, prayer-meetings and bible 
classes and retreats. The Dean was an old high Anglo, who 
seemed to hear the shiver of a bell when the Host was lifted; 
she went to him for private confession, and learned to cross 
herself and bob towards the altar. 

I'd go with her Sundays and holy days, no more. I had no 
greater trust in God than I did in doctors or thermometers or 
hope, blind hope. Some women are not made fertile; children 
are no more a right than life or liberty or luck. At last, I thought, 
she must accept that, and turn her fevered eyes elsewhere. 
Meanwhile, I loved her for her hunger, for this latest face of 
pain. 


April, come she will, and Easter with her. Of course my love, 
my wife, my dear despairing wanted to walk the Jerusalem 
Mile. Many a woman has made pilgrimage for the sake of a 
child, to confound an arid womb; some have come back preg- 
nant. We could not afford the Holy Land, but this petty substi- 
tute was easy. 

On Palm Sunday, all the congregation can be palmers. The 
chairs and canvas are all cleared away before the doors are 
flung open to let the people in for Matins; in lucky years the 
sun beats in through stained windows to throw the colours 
of the saints across the floor there, and those who sit behind 
can watch the quest of light across shimmering brass and stone. 
Then during the recessional the bishop leads his ministers, 
his choirs and his flock in that same quest, down the aisle and 
through the maze in a long, long line all searching for their 
very own and golden city, all marching to Jerusalem. Some 
carry palms or other greenery in token. 

It is not, of course, truly a maze. It could not be; we’re deal- 
ing in symbols here, and there are no false turnings, no dead 
ends for those who take the high and narrow way to God. No, 
the path defines the great circle quadrant by quadrant, as though 
it were a compass rose, not so much a spiral as a succession 
of switchbacks. The way into it comes from the north, from 
the cold, hard not to shiver at the thought of it, ice at your 
back; turn clockwise and follow the rim around until suddenly 
you're sent back, don’t step over the line and you retrace 
your course just a short pace closer to the centre, bumping 
shoulders with those who come behind. And come back almost 
to where you started and so turn again, and again and yet 
again; each time a shorter walk and a more sudden turn, and 
you come at last to where a single step could have you standing 
on the central cross, X marks the spot, except that you may 
not cross that thin brass filament and so it leads you through 
to another quadrant and the start of a slow unwinding that 
takes you back towards the rim again. 

Four quadrants, in and out and the same again, like the 
steps of a country dance; and indeed this is country religion, 
old-time religion and in the end there is a simple procession, 
for the path strikes clean and clear from the western edge to 
the heart of the circle and you can walk it with your eyes up- 
lifted, fixed on the high altar and the rose window beyond, 
the east and the everlasting dawn beyond that, the rise of a 
hope imperishable. 

My wife cherished a hope she could not believe in, but still 
she did hope, she needed to, she had to yearn and stretch. 
Faith does not accumulate, but blessings are heaped up upon 
the faithful. Persistence might pay off, she thought, she hoped. 
She never gave it credence. 

I went with her, of course, to the cathedral. I was her witness, 
her counterpoint; I might not share her vision nor her need, 
but everything else I shared. We sat, we stood, we knelt in 
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proper order, we sang hymns and heard the sermon and said 
Amen. She crossed herself and took communion, and so did 
I, though it was only she who shivered under the momentous 
weight of it all. It was her own dark stare that made me shiver, 
how her eyes followed every movement of the ministers while 
all the time I knew that her attention, all her focus lay on the 
great open space behind us, the revealed mystery on the age- 
worn flags of the floor. 

After the final blessing, Bach rolled over us more sonorous 
than the bishop’s voice, and more imperative. The organist 
was alone, left out, the only one who could not walk to mercy; 
perhaps he thought his fingers on the manuals, his feet on 
the pedals would be fit substitute if he only worked them hard, 
a double substitution, a pilgrim playing in lieu of a pilgrim 
maze in lieu of a proper pilgrimage. I had heard him often, 
but I never heard him find such power. It set my skin to shiver 
again, just to listen to it. 

My wife was shivering, fidgeting at my side for another 
reason altogether. She could always do patience until it came 
to the point, the purpose, the last sprint to the line. Then she 
would rush, and stumble, and so fall. She could blame exam 
nerves, poor interview technique, any number of superficial 
causes; the truth of it went deeper, to her soul. When she saw 
what she wanted, she must snatch, she must hurl herself at 
it; and what she wanted was always out of reach. Deliberately 
so, I thought sometimes. She set herself impossible targets in 
order to fail because that was what she did, that defined her. 
Or else she was simply afraid to succeed, afraid of what might 
follow. She was not desperate for children, I thought, until it 
was clear that they would not come easy to her; they were 
not crucial to her happiness until it was clear to her that they 
would not come at all. 

I knew this, I think she knew it too. And yet she was des- 
perate, and they were crucial. That was the heart of her un- 
happiness, that she truly did suffer, even where it was suffering 
of her own construction. And so she fidgeted and fretted at 
my side while the bishop paraded down the aisle in stately 
measure, and all his clergy and the robed choirs behind. Then 
came the sidesmen, slowly down the lines of pews and the 
massed ranks of chairs, gesturing out the faithful row by row. 

Our turn and she was up and eager, into the shuffling single 
file, jostling the man ahead in her impatience. He was broad, 
impassive, ideal; unable to elbow him aside, she fell quickly 
into step, into that near-mindless state that the English call 
a queue. 

More like a slow conga-line, perhaps, with no kicking. We 
did move in time with the music; like queuing, counterpoint 
is hypnotic, in a way that harmony can never be. And I did 
settle my hands on her hips, in a purely protective gesture, 
don’t jog the guy ahead, be steady, be calm, though she shrug- 
ged me off, twitched away in short order. This was a holy place, 
not made for mauling. Besides, I’d never been given licence 
to offer that kind of protection. I could follow behind her if 
I chose, but she always went alone to face her demons, her 
failures, the precise measure of her falling short. 

Shuffle-step weaving back and forth within the narrow brass 
lines that defined the maze, within the footworn channel, easy 
for the blind to find their way. So many of us that we might 
as well have been blind, we couldn’t see our feet for the crush 
of others’ bodies, just trust the one ahead and follow close as 
the turns got tighter, towards the centre of the circle. 

Clergy and choir and congregation, filled out with the vapid 
and the curious: too many people already in that slow dance to 
the music of time. And then they let the children in, the Sunday- 
school children who usually picked up their parents after ser- 
vice; of course they could not be excluded, today of all days. 
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Most tagged on obediently at the rear, still some distance 
short of the Jerusalem Mile. Others did not. They spotted their 
parents somewhere in the slow-grinding mill of the maze, or 
else they pretended to, for the simple fun of squirming through 
the crowds. We had been tight but organised, a steady state, 
slow water in the channel set; now suddenly we were buffeted 
unpredictably from any side, squeezed and shoved out of line 
and it was hard even to keep our feet, let alone be sure where 
they were treading. 

Once warned already, I didn’t reach out to wrap shielding 
arms around my wife. That was my failure, although later 
she would call it hers. So I was too slow to help, I was helpless 
when a boy cannoned heedlessly into her legs. She was 
knocked out of step, out of line, sent stumbling across the 
brass fillet that divided one quadrant from the next. 

Kind hands caught her, gripped her, held her upright. I step- 
ped across and put my arm around her, too late; looked back 
to the line that we had come from, but already our place was 
gone, the gap closed up and our neighbours moving on. Mean- 
while these generous folk were making room for us in this 
new channel; I nudged my wife to take it. There was no going 
back. 

She had lost the easy rhythm of the dance. All her move- 
ments were stiff and spasmodic now; her head kept twisting 
as she cast wild glances over her shoulder, trying to see where 
we should have been, how much we’d cut across. 

“Tt won’t matter,” I whispered, a useless litany. “How can 
it matter? God will understand, God saw...” 

She didn’t, she couldn’t believe me; but God perhaps was 
listening to my distraction, or else to her distress. We came 
eventually to the circle’s centre and the cross set into the stone- 
work there, where it points due east towards the altar. Those 
ahead of us moved on, following the straight path out of the 
maze. We stepped forward, she set her foot deliberately at the 
focal point of the cross, the centre where the two arms meet 
- and she gasped, and clutched abruptly at her belly. 

“What is it, what’s wrong?” 

“Nothing,” she whispered, straightening slowly and feeling, 
probing with nervous fingers below her waistline. “Nothing’s 
wrong, no...” 

“But you were hurt, something hurt you.” 

“Not hurt. I felt, I don’t know, a shifting? As though some 
little part of me had moved, fallen into place after a long time 
twisted...” 

And she stared at me with a wild, frantic hope that seemed 
to plunder all the logic of the world and leave it, me, entirely 
bereft. 

“Just wait,” I said, all that I could say. “Wait and see, that’s 
all. It might be nothing,” a torn muscle from the shove, wish- 
ful thinking, constipation, anything. “Come on, I’ll take you 
home.” 

“Not yet, not now.” Her eyes moved towards the Mary 
Chapel in the apse. “I said a particular rogation to Our Lady, 
I need to go and thank her...” 

“No. You need to lie down, you need to rest,” you look in- 
sane, and sound it, although I would not tell her that, how 
could I? “We don’t know yet if there’s anything to thank her 
for. Even if there’s been a miracle - ” she’d like the thought 
of that, I thought “ - we still have work to do, you haven’t 
quickened yet. Unless you’re following Mary all the way, like 
a virgin?” 

“Hush, not here, you can’t talk like that here,” but she 
was giggling breathily, like the girl she must once have been, 
digging her way out through accreted years of disappointments. 
That was miracle enough for me; I gazed on in wonder. It was 
like a transformation in reverse, the chrysalis tearing open to 


release someone much younger, much less formed... 

And uncertain, and easy to direct. She came home with 
me, because I told her to; she went to bed in the middle of 
the day there, because I said that it was best. I let her doze 
behind the curtains for an hour or so, then took her a bowl 
of soup and a cup of Earl Grey with lemon, sharp and scented 
and suggestive. I sat on the bed and took my shoes off while 
she spooned the soup, my shirt and tie while she drank the 
tea. She looked at me doubtfully; I grinned at her. 

“How are you feeling?” 

“Fine. Rested. Thank you... ” 

“No pain, no discomfort?” 

“No, nothing.” 

“Good, then. Only one way I can think of, to learn whether 
it really was that miracle you’ve been praying for. Yes?” 

“Oh, yes. Please...” 


So we did, and it was, or it seemed so. For a while. Almost 
immediately, she announced that she was pregnant. Except 
that a month later, it seemed that she wasn’t after all. She 
insisted that she’d lost a baby, and our doctor said that very 
possibly she had; many women lost their first, he said, especially 
where they’d had such trouble conceiving. Keep trying, he said, 
stay hopeful. 

So we did that too, at my insistence against her revitalised 
depression, her overweening misery: “We don’t know for sure 
that you did miscarry, but if you did, it’s only proof that you 
can carry to begin with. You can quicken. And if you can carry, 
you can keep it. So we try again, and next time we’ll be more 
careful...” 

Months of that, and at last I proved a prophet, against my 
own expectation. She was pregnant, this time the home tests 
and the doctor’s both confirmed it; and she was determined, 
this time there would be no more disasters. 

A hard time she had of it none the less, though she stayed 
at home and often stayed in bed, like a woman of her grand- 
mother’s generation playing out the rules of a classic confine- 
ment. She was sick every morning and not well at any time, 
pale and anaemic and distressed. She ate despite her lack of 
appetite, she demanded special diets from midwives and 
nutritionists, anything that would benefit her baby regardless 
of what it did to her. She tried to drag herself and me to ante- 
natal classes, but was too unwell too often; in the end they 
told her not to come again, and it had taken little persuasion 
from me to have them do it. 

She sat out the last trimester of her pregnancy entirely at 
home. I only wished that she could have enjoyed it more, a 
rare treat, an indulgence. She was anxious, always, for the 
baby; otherwise she was simply sickly, enjoying nothing, only 
enduring, her gaze fixed ferociously on the closing goal, full 
term, the point and purpose of all this suffering. 


It came as it must, with the rotation of the calendar. She 
was in no fit state to attempt a normal birth; I had booked her 
in for a caesarian months before, and she’d barely had the 
strength to argue. Her lips twitched, though, as she accepted 
it, and I knew she’d write it down as yet one more of her fail- 
ures, that she couldn’t bring a child into this world without 
medical intervention. Not a great failure, though, surely not 
significant against the achievement of the child itself, the grail 
discovered .. . 


And so the taxi-ride to hospital in the fortieth week, the 
overnight bag at last needed overnight, surgery in the morning. 
Scrubbed and gloved and gowned, I was there to watch; I saw 
her opened up and her baby, ours scooped out slimy, weakly 
kicking, wet and frog-like with a frog’s thin croak of a voice 
to match. 

It was a boy, hers, ours, our son; we delighted in him, of 
course, what could we else? 

But he was not well, not vigorous, more grey than pink and 
undersized, ill-fed by her placenta. They kept him days apart 
from us, in an incubator, breathing bottled air and feeding 
from a tube. My wife had no milk to offer him, in any case. 
She needed special care as much as he did; when she saw 
him, it was from a chair where I was wheeling her. 

She recovered slowly, and so did he; they both gained strength, 
and won an exeat at last. I brought them home together, he 
cradled in her arms, and then fed him from a bottle while she 
slept off the effort of the journey. He was thin and jaundiced 
still, his skin flaking and a disturbing dullness to his eyes, an 
air of being exhausted already by the world and finding no 
good in it. 


Weeks, months later he had not improved. He was still 
scrawny, yellow, uninvolved, showing little interest in food 
or the world or us, barely moving in his cradle, barely crying. 
He seemed to endure, and nothing more than that: as though 
there was no more than that, and nothing to be hoped for. 

My wife grew stronger in her body, but that was little help. 
No strength could ever be enough to shoulder the weight she 
dragged behind her, the intolerable burden of her guilt. 

She blamed herself, of course, she had to. One more failure, 
more terrible than any: our son’s weakness must necessarily 
be his mother’s fault. She might have blamed her diet, but 
did not. She might have blamed her exercise or lack of it, her 
lying in bed, her constant sickness; she did not. She blamed 
the Jerusalem Mile, where she’d met her blessing. 

Her broken blessing, as she explained it now, because she 
had made a broken pilgrimage. “I should have gone back,” 
and never mind the crush, the impossibility of it, “I should 
have walked the proper route, the full route. You can’t cheat 
God and not be punished for it.” 
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“You believe that God would punish our child,” I said, “be- 
cause you got jostled in a maze?” 

“Because | let myself be knocked from the proper path,” 
she said, “oh, yes. Besides, it’s not his punishment. Look at 
him; he doesn’t suffer. It’s we who pay the price, in watching 
him. That’s how it is.” 


Almost, the doctors seemed to agree with her. They could 
find no other cause for his disconnection. He was in no pain, 
he carried no infections; I asked to see his notes, and what they 
said was failure to thrive. It sounded not too dreadful, until a 
specialist told me that a child could die from failure to thrive; 
it could be a cause of death on the certificate. 

I did not tell that to my wife, but she knew it anyway. She 
didn’t need the diagnosis. And if she knew what ailed him, 
she knew the cure too. She must walk the maze again: no 
worse than that. With our child in her arms, and properly 
this time, prayerfully and undisturbed. 

We were too late for Easter, even if she’d been prepared to 
risk the crowds again, which she was not. She petitioned the 
Dean and Chapter, that she might be allowed a private, solitary 
passage; they refused her. They turned down many such re- 
quests, they said, each year. Reluctantly, they had to. If they 
allowed one, they must allow them all; it was not their task 
to act as arbiters, to say who deserved the privilege and who 
did not. The work, they said, would be unfeasible, so much 
time and labour it took to clear the cathedral floor... 

Privately, to me alone they said they thought we should 
look otherwhere for causes and for cures. This was not Lourdes, 
they said, there were no miracles at the heart of the Jerusalem 
Mile; it was a gesture of faith, not a task undertaken for reward. 
If God chose to bless the pilgrims, that was his affair. There 
were no guarantees, from the cathedral or from heaven. 

I knew all of that already, but my wife did not and would 
not learn it. 

She asked to join the summer pilgrimage, when the southern 
churches sent their devotees to walk up for the solstice. Again, 
she was refused. She was not strong enough, they said, to 
join the march; or if she was, her baby most certainly was not. 
And this was an opportunity for others, not for local people. 
The bishop and congregation would pray for our baby, gladly, 
next Sunday and every Sunday; let her be content with that. 

She was not, of course, though obedience demanded that 
she should be. She subsided, largely onto her knees; it was 
God and the Virgin she pleaded with now, not the unresponsive 
diocese. She threw herself even more vigorously into cathedral 
life, as though she struggled to make herself indispensable. 
If she hoped that way to change their minds, I thought she 
was wasting her effort in a losing battle; but my judgement 
was based on those private conversations, which I could not 
admit to her. I stayed quiet, stayed at home, cared for the 
baby in so far as he needed or allowed it, which was not far 
at all. He remained unresponsive, uninvested in the world. 


Came the autumn, late autumn, first blast of winter weather; 
first touch of chill to my soul, as at last | understood my wife. 

“You can’t. You can’t do that.” 

“T must.” 

Oh, we said more, we said it otherwise and often, but that 
was the gist, the thrust of everything we said. What I thought 
impossible, she thought imperative. I argued all the dangers, 
but in the end there was no argument. It takes two to argue, 
and she would not; she was simply resolute, determined, im- 
movable. 

Vulnerable too, open to betrayal. She understood that and 
expected it, I think. It would be another manifestation of failure, 


that she had hidden her purposes too scantily, betrayed herself 
to a man who must betray her. 

So of course I did not, I kept quiet and only watched as she 
manipulated herself onto one more rota, the long night’s vigil 
for All Souls’. Simple fire precautions demanded that a watch 
be kept on all those candles, but that was only common sense, 
not a religious obligation; it was the sidesmen who drew up 
the list of volunteers, and neither Dean nor Chapter thought 
to oversee it. 

My wife put her name forward, and my own. They were so 
used to her volunteering, there was no question to it, no sur- 
prise. When she said we’d take the dog-watch, alas, she said 
it to a retired Navy man, who laughed at her. He knew what 
she meant, though, even before she stammeringly explained 
it, and he put us down quite happily for the graveyard shift. 

I could not be happy, but only force could prevent her, force 
or treachery, and I was capable of neither. 


So | helped her wrap our sleeping son against the weather 
and myself carried him out to the car, as I had carried him in, 
his first day home. I settled him into her lap and saw them 
both securely belted before I drove the short distance to the 
high stark vision that was the cathedral, so lit against the dark- 
ness that there was no way to tell that simpler lights burned 
within. 

It was a little before four in the morning. Only the wicket 
door was open, a private way into solemnity, like a side door 
into heaven | thought and did not say. This was not a night 
for symbols, not All Souls’ in the cathedral with the candles 
aflame and my wife setting her feet, our child’s welfare on a 
perilous path. I wanted nothing to mean anything beyond the 
thing that it was. This is a door and nothing more, it leads 
into the cathedral, nowhere else; and there, that circle of little 
lights, those are candles and nothing more. They are not guards, 
nor wards. The shadows that surround them are not, are most 
certainly not moving except as the flames move, flickering in 
the draught of our arrival... 

They were altar candles, as fat around as the span of my 
two hands together, knee-high against me as they stood on 
the stones. The couple we were relieving, students from the 
theological college, said that none had needed attention during 
the four hours of their watch; they had prayed and read psalms 
to each other, kept a casual eye on the candles, felt themselves 
cheerfully redundant and wished us more of the same. Then 
they went away to their no doubt separate beds - all this 
great space to play in, and they read psalms to each other! - 
and left us to our own more dangerous occupations. 

The wicket had barely slammed behind them before my wife 
was moving towards the candles, our son so muffled up in 
blankets against her chest, so habitually still and silent that 
the students hadn’t even realised we had a baby with us. 

“Wait,” I said, and went to throw the bolts that fixed the 
little door within the greater, to keep us private and undisturb- 
ed. That done, I turned round to find that she had been over- 
taken again by that terrible hurry that would not brook any 
proper preparation, had not waited at all. 

She had moved two candles, the two most crucial, those 
two that stood tall guard at the entrance to the maze. She had 
set those two aside, set her feet between brass and brass, set 
off again to walk the Jerusalem Mile. 

Set off alone, without me, unprotected: this night of all 
nights, this most deadly, with our child in her arms. 


All Souls’ is the day of prayer for those in purgatory, those 


souls doomed but not damned for the sins of their lives. They 
must suffer a given time, perhaps a long time; but the prayers 
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of the Church are effective, they can win remission for the 
faithful departed, and on this one day all the churches pray 
together. The priests wear black vestments, and say the office 
for the dead; in some places, monasteries, houses of the holy, 
they start at midnight and pray for twenty-four unbroken hours. 
Laying up treasure in heaven, perhaps, hoping to reduce their 
own future sentence by serving time for others now. 

When it’s four in the morning in England, it’s midday or 
later in the far east, there are powerhouses of prayer out there 
that have been running a good twelve hours already. There 
are souls in purgatory that have felt an easing, a lifting, a 
glimmer of hope unlooked-for; and now they look, now they’re 
hungry for it, now they will swarm to any chink of light. 

That’s why the cathedral is closed, why the Jerusalem Mile 
is guarded by prayer and candle in this vulnerable time. There 
are uncountable souls in purgatory, they are immeasurably 
suffering, we cannot know how many or how much; but this 
we do know, that they crave release as water craves to flow. 
Whoever can offer a shortcut to God’s grace, whoever holds 
the key to a way out does well to guard it well, All Souls’ Day 
when it comes. 


It had come, and my wife had opened the way in her own 
desperation. Against all policy and all advice, against my urgent 
pleading she had let loose a world of spirits for the sake of 
our sickly child; and she had done it without me, ahead of 
me, alone. 


Not let them loose on our world, she wouldn't and couldn't 
be that irresponsible. Set them free to run heavenward, rather, 
along the selfsame path as herself; she knew the risk to herself, 
and had discounted it. 

The risk to the baby had to be discounted in its turn. Children 
die, from failure to thrive... 


By the time I reached the circle, she was advanced far into 
the first quadrant, but it was heavy going. She walked as 
though braced against a wind that blew on her back, as though 
she waded thigh-deep in a force of water. I have said, it was 
no good night for symbols; I mean this almost literally. Almost. 
Her long hair licked and whipped about her face; even as I 
approached the entrance to the maze, I could feel the tug, the 
chilly flow around and past my legs as if all the cold thoughts 
in the world had massed together and plunged towards the 
warm. 

How many sly souls could race that path to glean an un- 
deserved forgiveness, seizing this rare chance before some 
wiser vigilant came to close the way against them? I cannot 
answer that. Uncountable numbers, at any rate. I felt them 
like wind and water, like the bite of a vicious storm; I could 
barely stand amidst their hurry. 

I could watch my wife ahead of me, see the precious care 
she took to walk within the lines of brass, see how her loose 
clothes only emphasised her weakness as they were pressed 
against her skin, clinging to her body, showing her spare flesh 
and bone as if they were sodden wet. I could wonder how 
ever she managed to keep upright, where it was so hard for 
me who was so much stronger; I couldn’t see the baby at all, 
but I could wonder also about him, how he would survive 
this. Whether he would survive it. 

Before long I felt a button go, I heard my first seam rip. 
Before either one of us had reached the second quadrant, we 
walked in rags. My wife was hunched over what she carried, 
to offer to his blankets the poor shelter of her back, as though 
she had not given him enough, too much already. 

Well, we could go naked and cold in a cathedral. There 


must have been holy fools run skyclad here before. Worse, 
far worse were the cramps that jerked and twisted my muscles 
with every step, the pains that danced electric along my nerves, 
that lashed me from toes to teeth. I know I sobbed, I may 
have screamed; I must have cursed God and the devil and 
all souls trapped between. | felt like Caliban, tormented by 
cruel Prospero and his untame spirits: a creature of mud and 
mockery, whose suffering could count for nothing in this mad 
dash to redemption so why not make him suffer? 

Or perhaps it was not so deliberate, perhaps it simply hap- 
pened, perhaps a human body must bleed and break caught 
up in so much spirit, too solid to hold together. Perhaps our 
every cell yearns for disintegration. I cannot tell. I only know 
that I left bloody footprints smeared in the stone channel where 
I trod, smeared over gleaming brass where I stumbled. I know 
that I ached, I hurt, I suffered every step of the way, as though 
like Christ I shouldered all the sins of the world on my way to 
a sham Jerusalem, and paid the price of every one. 

And my wife was ahead of me, who had suffered too much 
already; and she held my baby in her arms, whose life had 
seemed to be a dreary weight of suffering, and I did not think 
my wife’s body was any protection to him. No more was I, I 
could not even reach them. 


Back and forth, up and down, the path contained within its 
wider circle: I trod on knives, there was broken glass in every 
joint and ground glass in every breath, I was buckled and 
bowed before ever I came to its end, almost crawling by the 
time I toppled at last into the centre. 

Here was blessed stillness, the unblinking eye of the storm, 
relief from pain; here the spirits fled, were lifted up, were gone 
to their cheap-bought deliverance, forgiven us and all sins else. 

Here I fell full length on ice-cold stone, and for a while only 
breathed, because I could. 

Slowly, slowly I pushed myself up onto trembling hands 
and knees, crawling for real now; and crawled the little distance 
to where my wife lay crumpled, collapsed, ripped and raw 
like the rags still clutched about her, the bundle still held to 
her belly. 

She was breathing too, but barely: the faintest flutter of air 
at her lips, weak as a dying wick’s flicker before it drowns in 
wax. 

Somehow she found enough air, just enough to shape a 
word, our child’s name, no more. 

I had to force her hands apart, where her clawed fingers 
had sunk deep into the tattered tangle of what had been good 
woollen blankets. Rigor mortis conturbat me; it seemed pre- 
mature, if barely so. 

I took the bundle, and unwrapped it. 

Looked once, just the once, to see what my wife’s desperate 
miracle had made of her child, ours; and heard the soft rattle 
of her dying beside me and was glad of it, rejoiced at it almost, 
that she might never have to face what she had done. A baby’s 
bones are weak, are soft; they can be snapped like candles, or 
they can be shaped like warm wax, squeezed and moulded. 

I cradled what remained, what had been boy as it snuffled 
at me, as it stirred; and I gazed down at where my wife was 
slumped and gone, and thought her greedy beyond redemp- 
tion, though we lay at the heart of the Jerusalem Mile and 
fresh from a bitter pilgrimage. Some sins, I thought, can never 
be forgiven. I could hope only that God agreed with me. 


Chaz has been making a living as a writer since he was eighteen. He is the author of 
nine thrillers, most recently Shelter, and a major fantasy series, The Books of Outremer, 
based on the world of the Crusades. His novel Dead of Lights currently in development 
with an independent film company; Shelter has been optioned by Granada TV. 
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Andrew Hedgecock talks to Phil Rickman, bravura 
exponent of the spiritual procedural thriller, about 
shifting goalposts, the Incredible String Band and 

getting a Julian Cope-size buzz 
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Vio need to make connections 
and find hidden shapes, in a 
holistic kind of way. But I suspect my 
novels are more about what we’re never 
likely to know and how unresolved 
possibilities can colour what we do 
know.” 

A lifelong fascination with the 
occluded, the ambiguous and the 
unknowable underpins the whole of Phil 
Rickman’s work: it’s a conspicuous 
feature of his early non-fiction books on 
earth mysteries and his acclaimed 
supernatural thrillers such as 
Candlenight, Crybbe, December and the 
Man in the Moss. 

And it also seeps into his idiosyncratic 
crime novels: the sequence of ‘spiritual 
procedurals’ featuring diocesan 
deliverance consultant (exorcist to you 
and me) Merrily Watkins; and the 
multilayered mysteries written under the 
name Will Kingdom, classically gripping 
crime narratives charged with strange 
energies and underpinned with mythic 
symbolism. Rickman’s novels have won 
praise from a dazzling array of literary 
luminaries including Stephen King, 
Christopher Fowler and the late George 
MacBeth. His supernatural tales even 
drew plaudits from fellow writers with a 
declared prejudice against the genre - 
Joanna Trollope and Ruth Rendell. 

This ability to extend the appeal of the 
form beyond its ‘traditional’ audience 
lies in relentless plotting, clever fusion 
of themes (politics, myth, belief, history, 
culture) and cool humour (the books are 
crammed with witty allusions to the 
author’s rich and varied sources of 
inspiration). Rickman’s deftly rendered, 
substantial characterisation is another 
attraction of his stories. There’s Joe 
Powys, occult author and owner of a 
three-legged dog; alienated cop Bobby 
Maiden; Cindy Mars-Lewis, cross- 
dressing entertainer and shaman; 
gardener and wisecracking digger driver 
Gomer Parry; and, perhaps most 
notably, the Reverend Merrily Watkins. 

The likeable Merrily, a thirty- 
something lone parent with an awkward 
teenage daughter and a monumental 
nicotine habit, is one of the most 
convincing, human and interesting 
investigators in the whole crime and 
mystery field. Over the six novels in 
which she appears, Rickman creates for 
her a dynamic and detailed emotional 
and psychological life. Her changing 
sense of self and her place in the world 


is reflected in doubts about the value of 
her work, concerns about parenting and 
the work-life balance; spiritual and 
personal insecurities; anxieties about 
finding a new partner; and innumerable 
fears about the state of the world. I ask 
Rickman how the character of Merrily 
Watkins found her way into his fiction. 

“Originally, Merrily was going to be a 
secondary character in The Wine of 
Angels - and then I became interested in 
the whole idea of women priests, and 
suddenly it was her story. And when I 
decided to explore the work of an 
exorcist in a realistic way, she was the 
obvious candidate. The first Deliverance 
Minister I spoke to said, ‘Yes, a woman 
exorcist would be feasible. . . but it 
would be a very dangerous job for a 
woman. That was the clincher.” 

A number of celebrated practitioners 
of the crime genre have found it difficult 
to balance the influence of a strong and 
increasingly popular character with the 
need to create fresh and distinctive 
stories. The prime example is, of course, 
to be found in Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
reaction to his readers’ devotion to 
Sherlock Holmes. Coincidentally, the 
sixth and most recent Watkins 
procedural, The Prayer of the Night 
Shepherd, concerns (and on its hardback 
publication refuelled) the controversy 
over the real source of the finest Holmes 
novel, The Hound of the Baskervilles. So 
what are the chances Merrily could 
become the kind of creative burden 
Doyle believed Holmes to be? 

“T don’t think she’ll become a burden. 
If a story isn’t obviously a Merrily story 
I’ll take it somewhere else. The problem 
with Holmes - a wonderful character 
without whom, etc, etc - is he was 
never allowed much of a private life, so 
his emotional range was limited. Merrily 
is so not like Holmes - she gets anxious, 
her faith-level fluctuates alarmingly and 
she makes mistakes. I was delighted 
when some tosser wrote disparagingly 
in an Amazon review ‘... and she isn’t 
even a good detective!’ Well, er, 
quite... she isn’t a detective. And she 
sometimes screws up. 

“T don’t see myself getting fed up with 
Merrily, because she’s human... and 
because the books aren’t only about her 
- there’s her daughter Jane, Lol, Gomer, 
Frannie Bliss and Huw Owen... lots of 
lives to explore, lots of people to watch 
screwing up occasionally.” 

Merrily isn’t the only strong female 
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character in Rickman’s work: there’s 
Claire in Candlenight, who becomes a 
pagan priestess; the rebellious and 
obsessive Diane Ffitch in The Chalice; 
and Grayle Underhill, the irrepressible 
new age journalist of the Will Kingdom 
books (The Cold Calling and Mean 
Spirit). | ask why strong women 
dominate many of his stories. 

“Well, I could ramble on about 
discovering my female side, but... 
Actually, I started my first book, 
Candlenight, with two male heroes, 
discovered the story also needed two 
strong female characters and worried 
that I wouldn’t be able to get them right. 
Then, when the book was published, a 
(male) writer I admire told me one of 
the women had actually emerged as the 
main protagonist and the one he liked 
best, so there was no stopping me after 
that. If women can identify with them 
and men fall in love with them, what 
more could you want?” 


NEVER FORGET THE WEATHER 

If three-dimensional characters are 
important to Rickman, so too is 
landscape. Rickman’s wonderfully re- 
imagined places include the Welsh 
borders, South Wales, Mid-Wales, 
Northwest England, the Malvern Hills 
and Glastonbury. 

“Most of my novels start with a 
setting and what happens in them 
usually relates to where it happens. 
When I find a suitable location, I 
examine it on as many levels as I can 
reach, from contemporary issues, back 
through history to folklore, legend and 
the landscape itself. Holistic - see. The 
characters and the way they speak are 
fundamental, so are their dialogues with 
each other, and with the location, which 
itself becomes a character in the novel. 

“Tf we’re oblivious to landscape - and 
the weather, of course, never forget the 
weather - we’re ignoring significant 
influences. I was born in Lancashire and 
for as long as I can remember I have 
been looking at the wider patterns, 
always aware of the church towers, the 
beacon hills and the unexplained 
mounds. And I have admit to getting a 
Julian Cope-size buzz when I discover a 
new stone circle. . . For most of my 
adult years I’ve lived and worked in Mid 
Wales and now the Welsh Border, where 
not much has changed in the last couple 
of millennia. So many points around 
here resonate - from Herefordshire 
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A lifelong fascination 
with the occluded, the 
ambiguous and the 
unknowable underpins 
the whole of Phil 
Rickman’s work: it’s a 
conspicuous feature of 
his early non-fiction 
books on earth 
mysteries and his 
acclaimed supernatural 
thrillers such as 
Candlenight, Crybbe, 
December and the Man 
in the Moss 


Beacon to the Skirrid and beyond. It’s 
all quietly thrilling.” 

My introduction to Rickman’s work 
came with his Glastonbury novel, The 
Chalice, described by the author as an 
attempt to produce “a darkly- 
entertaining thriller of course. . . but 
also (stupidly ambitious) a kind of 
popular, postmodern update of John 
Cowper Powys’s huge classic, A 
Glastonbury Romance.” Powys’s tale of 
myth, politics, faith and sex had a huge 
impact when I read it as a teenager, so I 
approached The Chalice with a mixture 
of anticipation and trepidation. 

I needn’t have worried: Rickman’s 
book is a thoroughly engaging homage, 
a strongly atmospheric, witty and 
sparklingly plotted variation on Powys. 
The theme of clashing cultures, beliefs 
and worldviews is refracted through a 
narrative involving Christians, pagans, 
sceptics, yuppie pilgrims, alienated 
locals, land developers and rebellious 
aristocrats. And the central motif is their 
involvement in the mystery of the anti- 
grail - the Dark Chalice. 

I ask Rickman what drew him to the 
town believed by some to be the Isle of 
Avalon, the resting-place of the Grail 
and England’s cradle of Christianity - 
the site of the first church established by 
Joseph of Arimathea. And to what 
extent was A Glastonbury Romance an 
important influence on his reading and 
writing? 
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“Sooner or later, someone like me is 
always going to end up in Glastonbury. 
It all began with what have become 
known as earth mysteries: why some 
places are, or were, considered sacred. 
Glastonbury fascinated me before I read 
A Glastonbury Romance, but the book 
certainly added texture - basically 
confirming that the element of conflict 
in the town is hardly a new 
phenomenon. Like Powys, I’m interested 
in the way people react to the 
omnipresence of mysticism and the 
paranormal in places like Glastonbury. 
But I was just as influenced by Dion 
Fortune’s The Sea Priestess: that’s why 
both Fortune and Powys have significant 
roles in The Chalice.” 

The theme of ideas, people and forces 
in conflict recurs through Rickman’s 
storytelling - Christians versus pagans, 
faith versus rationalism, ‘locals’ versus 
‘incomers’. Do these political, 
psychological and spiritual battles reflect 
a contemporary culture at odds with 
itself? And why are these polar 
constructs so important to his work? 

“Nothing ever happens without 
conflict: you have to put the ‘r’ in fiction. 
To deal with the spiritual conflict: 
traditionally, when lists were compiled of 
the basic reasons for murder, the spiritual 
element was usually forgotten. Not any 


“| never make anything 
up unless I'm really 
desperate. And | 
suppose that, while 
working as a journalist, | 
would always register 
the curious aspects of a 
situation that you could 
never include in a hard- 
news story — the victims 
who had premonitions, 
that kind of thing. The 
media tend to leave out 
any aspects of a story 
that they're afraid 
might make them look 
silly” 
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more. Conflicting belief systems are now 
causing crises on a global level in a way 
that hasn’t happened in centuries. Of 
course paganism is part of the British 
tradition in a way that, say, Islam 
obviously isn’t, so I get the feeling that 
Christians and pagans may, for the first 
time, be on the verge of finding a certain 
common ground. Which is fascinating. 
The religious goalposts are always 
shifting. 

“Attachment to a place is also, for 
many people, a spiritual issue, especially 
in the countryside. Incomers are drawn 
to the country because they think it will 
be a calming influence . . . which, as I 
try to show, can be seriously misguided. 
The issue of natives and outsiders 
doesn’t go away, it just gets more 
complex. All cultures are, to some 
extent, at odds with themselves.” 

The theme of otherness and integration 
is central to Rickman’s first novel, 
Candlenight, but recurs throughout his 
work. I ask if his concern with this theme 
is based on personal experience. 

“We’ve never really had any problems 
integrating, certainly not in this area 
(near Hay-on-Wye) where almost 
everybody is a bit eccentric, in a low- 
profile kind of way. The incomers who 
do have problems are the ones who try 
to take over. They tend not to survive. 
But the path from otherness to 
integration is full of intriguing twists, 
holes and explosive devices.” 

Rickman, who worked for many years 
as a TV and radio journalist, and these 
days presents the ‘Phil the Shelf’ 
literature feature for BBC Wales, found 
the factual basis for Candlenight in one 
of his own documentaries. Aliens, which 
won him the award for Wales Current 
Affairs Reporter of the Year, was a 
feature on the social and political fall- 
out of the trend for English people to 
buy up land in Wales in the mid-1980s. 
So to what extent has his journalistic 
background impacted on his work as a 
novelist, in terms of both approach to 
research and selection of subject matter? 

“Apart from the characters, I try to 
invent as little as possible. Playing with 
reality or established beliefs is far more 
satisfying, especially when unforeseen 
connections begin to form and the novel 
becomes an organism. 

“I never make anything up unless I’m 
really desperate. And I suppose that, 
while working as a journalist, I would 
always register the curious aspects of a 
situation that you could never include in 
a hard-news story - the victims who had 
premonitions, that kind of thing. The 
media tend to leave out any aspects of a 


story that they’re afraid might make 
them look silly.” 


A COUPLE OF BEHEADINGS SHORT OF A 
GROSS-OUT 

Phil Rickman’s early supernatural 
thrillers reached an unusually 
heterogeneous audience, appealing to 
aficionados of the form and those for 
whom it usually held little attraction. 
This may relate to the author’s own 
sceptical response to the horror, 
supernatural and fantasy forms. 

“I’m afraid most of it is crap, and I’m 
not much into flesh-eating monsters. So, 
for me, it’s mainly ghost stories. M.R. 
James, of course, remaining the master. 
Modern classics are King’s Salem’s Lot 
and The Shining; Straub’s Ghost Story 
and If You Could See Me Now; Michael 
McDowell’s The Elementals; and - often 
forgotten - Bernard Taylor’s Sweetheart, 
Sweetheart. Peter James and Graham 
Joyce have also done some excellent 
stuff. 

“T can’t relate to sword and sorcery 
stuff at all. Creating Lord of the Rings- 
type fantasy worlds would be a sterile 
and pointless form of escape for me. I 
don’t want to escape. However, only 
buttoned-up rationalists see experience 
of the paranormal as fantasy, and it 
would be a seriously dismal world if 
large numbers of people didn’t feed their 
need for transcendence. And | love the 
numinous. When I was about fifteen, I 
discovered The Incredible String Band, 
and lyrics like ‘nebulous nearnesses’ 
immediately stirred a sense of periphery 
(this is my favourite word). The Merrily 
Watkins series, essentially crime novels 
with a cautious element of the 
paranormal, has mysteries that can be 
solved alongside mysteries that can’t, 
and it takes place very much in the 
‘real’ world. I’m just suggesting that 
maybe the real world is layered.” 

This sense of periphery may well be a 
major factor in pushing Rickman away 
from the straight supernatural thriller 
towards a kind of storytelling critic Rick 
Kleffel describes as ‘without doubt the 
best hybrid of mystery and the 
supernatural that you’re likely to come 
across’. | ask Rickman if he made a 
conscious decision to merge genre 
elements, or if this hybrid evolved as an 
organic product of the storytelling 
process. 

“Tt all started with a real and practical 
need to put some distance between me 
and horror. Yes, I’ve greatly enjoyed 
Stephen King, but even in the early 
supernatural novels, from Candlenight to 
December, | was always a couple of 


beheadings short of a gross-out. Hardcore 
horror readers were disappointed and the 
novels were simply not reaching people 
who prefer mystery to a bloodfest. Also, 
horror was increasingly becoming part of 
the wider fantasy genre, and I definitely 
didn’t want to be part of that. I like 
writing contemporary dialogue, creating 
characters you can identify and identify 
with and playing with psychology. 

“T’ve always enjoyed crime novels, 
which have consistently showcased 
some of the best and most relevant 
writing around. I quickly get bored with 
the so-called ‘plot-driven’ novels that 
depend on endless twists. The writers I 
admire most are those unafraid to kick 
holes in the genre. I’m encouraged when 
established class acts like James Lee 
Burke in the US, and over here Andrew 
Taylor, allow elements of the paranormal 
into their novels. 

“Anyway, in 1997 I wrote The Wine of 
Angels, which the publishers thought 
was just going to be another ghost story. 
I was determined it would also involve 
solvable crime. In the end, it was the 
ghost story that had become 
peripheral . . . and it all developed from 
there. I’d found a new genre - the 
spiritual procedural.” 

The Merrily Watkins sequence and the 
two Will Kingdom books blend 
investigative procedures with eerie 
atmospherics, strange portents and 
baffling phenomena. So what’s the 
attraction in rigorous problem solving 
and forensic processes for a storyteller 
with a reputation for leading his readers 
into the more esoteric avenues of 
human experience? 

“I need the discipline. Nearly all the 
best crime novels, from Jan Rankin to 
James Lee Burke, are police procedurals. 
John le Carre both saved and 
immortalised the spy novel by using the 
bureaucracy of espionage. Working 
within an established, authentic 
framework is a solid base from which 
you can make some intriguing journeys. 

“The work of some of the writers who 
attempted sequences involving 
‘paranormal investigators’ never quite 
rang true to me. I decided the only 
authentic basis would be the work of a 
professional exorcist, who - because 
that’s the way it is - would have to be 
an ordained priest. So I talked to people 
inside the church, learned about the 
problems of being a diocesan 
Deliverance Minister and realised I’d 
stumbled into something as fascinating 
and every bit as clandestine, in its way, 
as le Carre’s circus. And I couldn’t resist 
the idea of a bunch of people whose 


day-to-day job is about never dismissing 
anything - continually having their 
belief-systems challenged.” 

In the Will Kingdom books Rickman 
deploys the genre elements to dissect the 
darker aspects of the national psyche. I 
wonder if he feels crime writing involves 
an additional layer of responsibility for 
the writer: is there a sense in which good 
crime writers necessarily get involved in 
social and moral forensics as well as 
telling a compelling story? 

“As Ian Rankin often points out, the 
crime novel is often the best vehicle for 
exploring social change and moral 
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issues. In the first Kingdom book, The 
Cold Calling | wanted to explore and try 
to understand the psychology, or 
psychopathy, of blood sports. One of the 
themes in the second one, Mean Spirit, 
was the crass sterility of the National 
Lottery culture. There’s an element of 
black comedy in the Kingdoms, but I do 
feel a responsibility for not making 
murder seem like fun.” 


News of the seventh Merrily Watkins novel, Smile of a Ghost, 
and Rickman’s work in progress, a novel for younger readers 
set in Glastonbury, Marco's Pendulum (to be published under 
the name Thom Yule), can be found at www. philrickman.co.uk 


The Prayer of the 
Night Shepherd 


The Prayer of the Night Shepherd by Phil Rickman: Macmillan hb, 544pp, £16.99 
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| knew | was still alive when | realised that my tears weren't 
freezing on my cheeks. 

The air was fresh. My mind felt as clean and as cold as a 
gum from which a bad tooth has been wrenched. A few minutes 
later, backing away from the weight of Seamus’ death, I saw 
Helen. She’d fallen into the canal and was face down in a 
broth of oil, her arm twisted behind her back. I could see the 
resin flower on her finger. A great bloom of red had blossomed 
at the small of her back. I waded in and fished her out, knowing 
she was already dead. I touched the blood. It wrinkled, much 
like the sugar test my mum used to perform on a saucer when 
making strawberry jam. As I flipped her over, I knew that the 
set of her face would be a constant with me for as long as I 
lived; as permanent as a tattoo. Maybe that’s why I looked at 
her, to damn me for eternity, for what I did. 

But she wasn’t dead. 

She couldn’t hear. She couldn’t see. She was on a ventilator. 
Carers manipulated her limbs so that her muscles wouldn’t 
waste away. I wrote to her despite all that. Ten years on. Jesus, 
would she even remember me, if she was aware? Did she 
think of me at all, in the hermetically sealed nowhere of her 
mind? Pol died the previous week. She hadn’t stopped cursing 
me for saving Helen’s life. I received letters, greetings cards, 
post cards, all of them black, sour missives from her black, 
sour heart. I thought of her in her Morecambe flat, slowly 
winding down like the clock in the corner of her room. 

She was coming out of it, surfacing, until you had to show 
your face, she wrote. And look at her now. Look at her now. 
Why don’t you bugger away off. Stop sniffing around her 
like a dog with swelled up bollix. Why now, you groin-hungry 
bastid? Why now? 

And then her communication stopped. Maybe she had tired 
of attacking me. Maybe she was preparing for this death of 
hers. 

So why now? Why not? I’d flipped out in a big way after 
what happened to us had happened to us. I had tried to make 
my way back sooner, but the timing wasn’t right. I thumbed 
aride from Uppingham, where I had been staying with friends, 
working shifts in the village post office, living off the Batten- 
burg cake at the tea rooms nearby, spending too much money 
on the secondhand books in Goldmark’s wonderful shop on 
Orange Street, allowing all the different peaks and troughs 
on the wild graphic equaliser of my life to find a nice, quiet 
level. A VW Campervan stopped for me, driven by a woman 
with lots of wooden bangles on her too-thin wrists and an old 
farting dog on a beanbag. 

“What’s his name?” I asked her. 

“Gas ‘n’ air,” she said. “I gave birth in this van and he was 
the only pain relief available to me. Stupid old dog.” Her name 
was Sylvia. She was forty, divorced. She ran a furniture restor- 
ation business in Hull, doing up pine chairs and selling them 
for vast profits to Americans who thought that wood was just 
another word for antique. I offered to go halves on the petrol 
but, approaching midnight, she pulled into Corley Services 
and said a lab job would be payment enough. I sucked her 
clit while she chewed on a cheeseburger; Gas ‘n’ air watched 
from his cushion. This is how far I’ve fallen, I thought. 

I was in my early thirties. 

I had killed a boy. 

I had watched my friends die. 

I had nothing. 
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Grainne Chawney was my way in to Morecambe this time. 
I couldn’t believe he was still there. He had had a stroke, 
apparently, and a stairlift had been installed. His dog, IQ, 
had died some years previously. He lived alone now. Yes, 
the guy who answered the communal phone said. He’s still 
there. He’ll see you. 

Morecambe in November. Everything has stopped. Seized 
up. The wind blowing in off the sea gets into your limbs, the 
salt builds up incrementally in the creases of your face. It 
drags you down, this place. This place has changed. I know 
all about change. 

Back home, Seven Arches had been rebuilt after its collapse. 
Our old playground. Our gallows. It was cleaned out, cleaned 
up. They put lamps all around it, laid a path through them, 
churned up the school fields and built houses. There’s no 
graffiti or candle scorches on the brickwork any more; just 
lots and lots of hanging baskets of flowers. The people I had 
known who haunted that shit-pit had moved on too. Pepper 
was training a prison football team. Rifle was travelling the 
country, working as a grease monkey, putting up the rides at 
various fairs and pleasure beaches. Pris was training to be a 
pole dancer in Birmingham. Della was looking for her father. 
I heard MacCreadle was working as a security guard down in 
London. 

Everyone was doing something. Seven Arches’ rehabilitation 
had coincided with (or inspired) their own. Except me. Instead 
of going forward, I was sliding back. 

As I trudged along that familiar, alien seafront, I wondered 
if, at some buried level, I knew what I was doing. Maybe it 
was as simple as an underlining, a full stop at the end of a 
troubled sentence. Maybe coming back was my way of finding 
closure. The only way. God knows what I hoped to find. 

I bought a newspaper and pushed through the doors of 
the Battery, expecting Seamus and Helen to be sitting at one 
of the tables, sharing a bag of peanuts, steadily drinking 
themselves into another vague territory away from this one. 
For the hour or so I remained in the pub, the feeling that they 
would come was very strong. 

The flavour of Sylvia’s peppery cunt was deep in my tongue, 
soaked into the skin of my chin, like hard weather. I bought 
a pint of lager and carried it to the window. I drank quickly. 
I watched the tide stagger away from the shore. The taste of 
her faded. Sylvia, pulling her jeans up over her white arse 
and the frayed black thong that split it. If you should ever find 
yourself in Humberside. 

Nobody spoke into the entry phone when I pressed the 
doorbell at Chawney’s flat, but I was buzzed in. I hurried up 
the stairs and knocked on the internal door. It was open. The 
flat was different to the way I remembered it. There were more 
boxes of books. More boxes of audio cassettes. Everything 
had been redesigned to enable wheelchair access. All of the 
treasures he had unearthed over the years were nowhere to 
be seen, but his old metal detector was standing in the corner, 
shadowy with dust. The old futon where IQ used to sit seemed 
to contain the memory of his shape. Chawney was by the 
window, looking down at the shore. 

“Thanks for letting me come over,” I said, approaching him. 
“Tt’s good to see you again.” 

The left side of his face was stiff and waxy, the right slack. 
It looked like a model head that has been placed too near the 
radiator. I couldn’t remember how his face had looked. The 
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stroke had occurred five years before. He seemed comfortable 
with it. It struck me that he seemed more like he was, than 
he had been, if that makes sense. The long fingers of his 
right hand circled an electric control on the armrest. 

He was crying. He was trying to speak. I suddenly felt awk- 
ward. What if he couldn’t speak? What was the point of me 
coming to see him if he couldn’t speak? His hand slipped 
against the control and the wheelchair spun around, whacking 
me in the shin. I stumbled backwards. He trundled to the low 
table in the centre of the room and shook his hand at it. He 
looked as if he were sowing invisible seeds. 

There was a pink block of heart-shaped Post-It notes and 
a blunt pencil. A mug with more mould than coffee in it. 
Someone, in one of the flats adjoining this one, was practising 
scales on a trumpet. I lifted the paper and put the pencil in 
his hand. He spent an age marking the notepad. Clouds swept 
in, muzzling the weak sunlight. 

i didnt say you could come i dont kno yu dont want see 
anone 

I remained quiet for a while, studying the jagged hand- 
writing. I felt embarrassed, annoyed, as if I had been lured 
into a honeytrap designed to cause me maximum humiliation. 
I didn’t know how to protest against this diminished creature. 
He flapped his jaw at me; spit pooled on his shoulder. I re- 
membered the rich drawl of his American accent, but now he 
didn’t look like the type of person ever capable of that. His 
physicality had been stripped from him. His voice could now 
only be the merest puff of breath. He was empty, cheating 
death somehow, and his hunted look told me that he knew it. 

I said, “I’m sorry.” 

Outside I wrapped my coat tight around me and went off 
looking for signs from the past. I felt liberated by the lack of 
the things that had kept me here the last time I was in More- 
cambe. Seamus was dead; Helen as good as: there was nothing 
to keep me here. I had made the decision to visit, my say-so 
would take me away, nothing else. 

A polystyrene carton skipped past me. Spent chip wrappers 
trapped in railings beat out an urgent tattoo. The statue of 
Eric Morecambe resembled a figure frozen in time at the 
moment of its being shot dead. The restless tide sloshed in, 
an ugly grey-green, trying to rid itself of a leading edge of 
scum and salt-bleached litter. A finger picked at a scab of 
memory, but its healing was almost done; it would not reveal 
a wet wound. Just an itch now, its urgency dulled by time. I 
reached for it though, as I trudged south along the Marine 
road, and cut down to the path along the seafront. Whatever 
memory that teased me was eclipsed by thoughts of Helen in 
her prime. That neat little pucker of mouth. The soft, brown 
eyes. My hand as it crested the swell of her breast and then 
swept down to the dip of her waist: a headier journey than 
that offered by any seaside rollercoaster. The girls I had met 
since Helen were casts formed in sand. They didn’t last, they 
weren’t solid enough, but they all bore some resemblance. 

I was seeking ex-library copies of Hilary Swank films because 
her mouth was Helen’s mouth. I couldn’t have told you what 
the movies were about. I emerged from them with a dry throat, 
the hairs on my neck lifting. I spent three hours watching one 
freeze frame from Insomnia. I kept thinking that Helen had 
changed her name and made it big. I was drinking vodka 
every night. I was waking up in sticky puddles on kitchen 
floors I didn’t recognise. The weather grew colder. I saw fewer 
people, fewer buildings. I grew a beard. I had a jar half-filled 
with pebbles in my pocket. I didn’t know where my clothes 
had come from. One morning I was sitting on a black beach 
trying to understand why I couldn’t feel my feet. An RAF 
fighter screamed out from behind a mountain and skimmed 
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the loch, so low that I could see the pilot. | wondered why 
there wasn’t a video for me to play my Hilary Swank cassettes. 
I had them in a perishing Boots carrier bag in my hand. I 
thought mountain? I thought loch? 

And then coming out of it, coming back to it. A shave. A 
wash. Kick the Swank habit, give the tapes to St Rocco’s. Thumb- 
ing rides. Talking to real people. Returning. Uppingham. Cake. 
Books. Coming back. 

I don’t know how I had ended up at the northern tip of 
Scotland. I must have simply walked away and kept going 
until I ran out of land. I had Helen’s resin ring in my shirt 
pocket, a cheap loop of pink plastic with a flower on it. I had 
Seamus’ eyepatch too. My mind was filled with thoughts of 
a woman called Eve, a woman I thought I had known but who 
had proved to be nothing more than a dream. Or the dream 
of someone who didn’t exist any more. 

“You're weird,” said a guy in a pub somewhere near Glasgow. 

“Get the fuck away from me,” said a girl in a Carlisle bar. 

“T’ve got a knife, dickhead. Lose yourself.” Someone in 
Liverpool. Or Manchester. Faces flowing together, mixing like 
muddied tapwater as it spirals down the plughole. 

“What happened?” Sylvia had asked, her dog sleeping 
against my leg, teaspoons rattling against each other in a 
drawer in the back of the van as she drove north. | told her. 
Telling her was like telling myself the story for the first time, 
even though I had lived it. The years between then and now 
were like the misted parts of an old mirror. No matter how 
sedulously you cleaned it, how hard you stared, you couldn’t 
see anything in the glass. Part of that mirror was dead. 

I told her about a boy I had killed. And the fallout. I told 
her about Seamus’ death, and Helen’s undeath. I told her 
about Pol’s suspicion and fear of us. She didn’t need to know 
the details. There was a lot of shit that hit the fan. I couldn’t 
tell her that I wanted to die too, because | didn’t know if I 
did. Years of trudging through fog. Was that what wanting to 
die meant? If it did, then I wanted it. It just wouldn’t come 
to me. And I didn’t know where to find it. 

“What are you looking for?” 

I blinked. I was standing on the bluff by the ruins of St 
Patrick’s chapel, staring out at Morecambe Bay. The girl was 
watching me from the Viking graves hewn out of the rock. 
She wore a hooded beige cardigan that reached down to her 
shins, and glasses with oblong lenses and black frames. She 
had taken a white earplug from one ear. In her other hand 
she held a bottle of water. She looked complete. Young. Healthy. 
I hadn’t seen anyone like her for a long time. Around her the 
Barrows spread out like carpets that had been muddied by 
the boots of unwanted visitors. 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

“What are you? Journalist? Bit late, aren’t you?” 

“What?” 

“The cocklers,” she said. “Those poor Chinese workers, out 
in the Bay, breaking their backs for a pound a day. In thrall 
to the Snakeheads. Those wankers with the pound signs in 
their eyes.” 

“No,” I said, not sure what she was talking about. “No, I’m 
not here for that.” 

“But you’re not from around here?” 

“No,” I said, thinking, I’m not? 

“Me neither,” she said. 

“What are you here for?” 

“Tm a ghoul,” she said. “I’m here for the death.” 

“Jesus,” I said. “Couldn’t you be a hairdresser or something?” 

She didn’t say anything. She moved off the graves and 
climbed the incline towards me. She took out the other 
earplug, rolled up the cord and slipped it in her pocket. “Did 


you know that people have lived in this area for over six 
thousand years?” 

“T can believe that,” I said. “By the look of some of the 
people here, you’d think some of the first settlers were still 
around.” 

“T’ve got the accident sites of the 20th century documented 
in some folders back at my digs,” she said. “I could show 
you if you like. Photos of motorway pile-ups. Air disasters. 
Zeebrugge. Paddington. The rescue operations. Other stuff. 
The Chinese cocklers. The sky looks fantastic in the back- 
ground.” 

“Tm not sure I’m up for that,” I said. “I. . . need a break.” 

“What’s your name?” she asked. 

“David. David Munro.” 

“Hi David David Munro. I’m Becky Becky Slade.” 

Her jeans were damp and dark at the hems, where they 
brushed against the grass. Her white trainers were mud- 
streaked. Her hair was blonde; a ponytail poked through the 
back of a black New York Yankees baseball cap. 

“So what are you here for?” she asked. 

“T’m going to a funeral. I used to live here.” 

“Sorry. On both counts.” 

I smiled. She smiled. “Where are you from, originally?” I 
asked. 

“Leeds,” she said, “via Bristol. I did a photography course 
at the University of WOE. Something to keep me out of real 
work, you know?” 

Later, in the pub. She was drinking Guinness and dipping 
chips into a saucer of mayonnaise. I was trying not to gulp 
down a glass of vodka with lots of ice. 

“So do you do any real work, then?” I asked. 

“I design websites for small businesses who’ve realised the 
hard way that nobody wants flashy, flash-based pages any 
more. Just simple stuff. Simple stuff rules. I do it all on my 
iBook. It pays for the petrol for my Mini and it means I can 
be mobile. All I need, wherever I land, is a phone socket. I 
make most of my money sending photographs of disasters - 
the wreckage, bodies if possible, the aftermath, cleaning up, 
that kind of thing - to a handful of clients over in the States. 
Some very dodgy websites. Top dollar.” 

“Nice,” I said, sipping. “Don’t you get lonely?” 

Later, in her room at a B&B on Marine Road. She was in 
her bra and knickers, her olive skin making the lacy cotton 
in the candle light seem acid white. She said: “What do you 
think?” 

Books on photography were stacked by her bed: Alfred 
Stieglitz, Paul Strand, Eugene Atget. A wide-angle and a tele- 
photo lens sat on a table next to a scuffed Canon EOS 3 SLR 
and a small iBook plastered with Finding Nemo stickers. 

“You use film then?” I asked. 

“Yeah. I prefer it. It feels like you’re producing something 
real, rather than something that’s intangible. I’ve got a basic 
little PowerShot digi too, though, which I use for work. Easier 
to send pictures that way. But I like developing my own shots. 
I like using my hands.” 

She sat on the bed and passed me another mug filled with 
red wine. On the floor under the windowsill a rank of grey 
box files. Most of the fresher spine labels listed road names - 
A3, A49, M56 - but there were one or two place names too, 
punched out on faded and cracked Dymo red tape: Kegworth, 
Dunblane, Potters Bar, Warrington. 

I almost dropped my mug. 

“What do you know about Warrington?” I asked her. 

“That was years ago. Train crash one winter night. Viaduct 
collapsed. Astonishing really that there weren’t more casual- 
ties. Just the driver died. And one poor guy on the ground. 


Not the most stunning of events, but it’s the small scale, the 
personal that hits home the most. That was one of the more 
popular shoots I did.” Her hand was stroking my back. She 
was leaning against the wall, her legs flat on the bed, soles 
of her feet touching. The candlelight filled her eyes to the 
point that I couldn’t work out what she was looking at. All 
there was, was flame. 

The wine was strong. I felt its warm fingers peeling back 
the layers of my brain. I remember Becky kissing me, her 
movements inexperienced, overly enthusiastic, her mouth too 
wet and harsh against my own. I tried to remember how Helen 
kissed me, with that tidy, bowlike mouth of hers. The taste of 
pineapple or kiwi fruit lip balm. The way she arched her back, 
pushed her pudenda out to greet my erection. Her words: 
C’mon David. Fuck me like you’ve got a plane to catch. Becky’s 
cotton, darkening with wetness. Thrusting. The strangled sobs 
of a woman at the edge. Taking her over. 

Later, I drank more wine and fell out of a bed slicked with 
sweat and come. the strip of orange light from the crack be- 
neath her door bled across the spines of the box files. I moved 
over to them, the muscles in my back and thighs singing 
heartily, and extracted the Warrington file. From it I pulled a 
glassine bag filled with 6" x 4" black and white photographs. 
It all came back. The blood on the windscreen. The smell of 
scorched diesel, the brick dust, the hissing of punctured tanks 
of coolant; the throb of an approaching helicopter. Beneath 
the bag were mementoes of the crash site that Becky had 
stolen: a couple of singed tickets; a pair of child’s Y-fronts; a 
lipstick cylinder; part of a cracked plastic route map. 

I dressed and whispered goodbye to Becky, who was gently 
gurgling in her sleep. Outside a souped-up Vauxhall Astra 
tore past, the windows wide open to the chill. The thump of 
music fled out: Killing Joke, Love Like Blood, chased by the 
smell of dope and fast food. I picked my way down to the 
beach and listened to the surf’s arrhythmic beat, the heart of 
a dying man. At the other side of the bay, lights flashed, like 
a conference of cats caught in the headlights. Winter ripped 
at the sounds and smells that crowded my shoulders, flaying 
them to silence for a few moments before they gathered the 
nerve to return. I looked up at Grainne Chawney’s window, 
but it was sealed with darkness. I felt a sudden compulsion 
to turn back to the sea. Beyond the creaming tide, it fell away 
into countless acres of black. Yet I felt I could discern shapes 
in the water. Cormorants? I thought, and then, do you get 
cormorants around here? But then I thought they might be the 
emerging shapes of groynes, or some other structure that had 
been introduced as part of the seafront’s rehabilitation. I stared 
at them until it wasn’t certain that anything was there any 
more and the blackness was part of the shadows in my eyes 
from looking in one spot for too long. 

I stayed on the beach until dawn, not wanting to go back 
to the bedsit and the treacherous, traitorous sanctity of sleep. 
When the light came, pouring into the sky with the colour of 
diluted bleach, the surface of the sea was an unbroken spread 
of dirty grey. I knelt before it and immersed my torso. 


I used to be a painter, many years ago, but | don’t, | can’t, 
any more. There are too many tubes containing colours that 
I have issues with. And I no longer have the patience. I burned 
everything I had worked on. I burned pretty much everything 
that I owned. I thought I should purge myself of all that crap, 
in the ill-advised belief that it would somehow help to purge 
me too. There were so many lines drawn under various points 
in my life I might as well have been carrying a ruler around 
with me. 

It was dreams of Seamus lifting himself from the wreckage 
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of the train crash and turning his awful, dead eyes on me, 
that propelled me into some kind of action, although what it 
was meant to be yet I was not quite sure. I was tired of the 
sickness that fear was instilling, like the nausea an alcoholic 
taking disulfiram will feel when he tips a glass to his lips. 
Coming here was the only way to find the closure I craved. 

I took a shower and wandered down to the Gingham cafe 
where | ordered toast and butter from an ageing chap with 
greying chip fat hair who didn’t recognise me from the past. 
I wondered idly what Becky had eaten for breakfast — if she 
was up yet - and what she had done when she saw that I had 
left her in the night, and had been snooping through her files. 

I wandered the streets for half an hour, trying to reacquaint 
myself with the avenues I had once known so well. But every- 
thing had changed. There had been squats that were now 
guest houses, guest houses gutted by fire, wrecks that had 
been demolished to make way for shops. The old, disused 
train station had been razed and had turned into a consumer’s 
wank fantasy. Somebody had slipped a Sainsbury’s carrier 
bag on to Eric Morecambe’s arm. At least that fuckhead Noel 
Edmonds and his Blobbyland had pissed off for good. 

Gradually, as I knew I would, I had gravitated towards Pol’s 
old flat, the flat in which she had died. The florist’s beneath 
it had closed down and was now a bargain shop filled with 
office furniture sourced from liquidated businesses. Her name 
- P. MacFarlane - was still on the doorbell. I rang it. Nobody 
answered, although I was tensed for the rasp of her voice. I 
think I must have been hoping that was the case because I 
didn’t try again, or hang around. I was bending into the wind, 
considering a takeaway curry or a bottle of wine and a film 
on Channel 4, when I heard a window slide open and a man’s 
voice rising into the weather, and losing itself within it. 

I turned around. The man was leaning out of the window. 
He was in his mid-thirties, maybe older, with mutton chop 
whiskers and a poorly made dark blue mackintosh straining 
across his bullish shoulders. He looked like something out of 
The Sweeney. | cupped my ear. He cupped his mouth. I heard: 
“What the fuck do you want?” 

I was explaining about how I knew Pol and Helen, her grand- 
daughter, when he shook his head, raised one finger, and 
closed the window. A few seconds later I saw his shadow rise 
in the frosted glass of the front door. 

Inside, he led the way upstairs while I fought with the un- 
pleasant memories of my last visit here. Pol had never been 
friendly. She was a bitter, suspicious woman who had allowed 
her obsession with Helen’s private life to ruin any of her own. 

“T was having a shit,” the man said. He trailed the smell of 
Imperial Leather and some kind of stew. I watched his worn 
heels drop and lift on the worn stairs. “Name’s Lenny. I wouldn’t 
have bothered answering but I thought it might be removals.” 

“Did you know Pol?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said. “Very well. | ran around for her a bit, you 
know, shopping, picking up prescriptions. I’d drive her to her 
Friday nights out with her friends over in Lancaster. You know.” 

We stood in her tiny kitchen. I couldn’t remember any of 
the things remaining, waiting to be parcelled up: the salt pig, 
the thin vase containing a dried violet flower, the small shelf 
containing yellowed paperbacks by James Clavell, Catherine 
Cookson, Maeve Binchy. All I could remember was the claus- 
trophobia and the heat of her scrutiny. 

Boxes were stacked by the door. More were piled by the top 
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of the stairs. Pol’s things, ready to be moved on, given away, 
sold. Pol’s life in bubblewrap and newspaper. All of its incipient 
threat lost in the frayed cardboard and badly applied parcel 
tape. 

“T’m helping to shift all her shit,” he said. “I’m, like, her 
executor.” 

“She must have been fond of you,” I said. 

“You sound surprised.” 

“She didn’t seem capable of a kind word,” I said, as lightly 
as I could. I smiled. 

“You're right there,” Lenny said, nodding ruminatively. I 
saw now that he was wearing a wig. I could just make out 
the ‘skin’ into which the ‘hair’ was sewn, how it was slightly 
out of whack with the shape of his head. I don’t care how 
well-made they are, you can always tell. They always look 
like shit. | bumped up his age by seven or eight years. Up 
close he looked tired, unhealthy. But then, he had been Pol’s 
gofer. 

“So what about you?” he asked, and he crossed his arms. 
I suddenly realised that he was blocking my exit. 

I told him how I had been close to Helen and that, by ex- 
tension, had come to know Pol too. 

“Close to Helen,” he said. “You must be David.” 

I nodded. 

“So, when was the last time you saw this big chum of yours, 
this super pal?” 

I saw what he was getting at. “You don’t know me, mate,” 
I said. “You don’t know what happened.” 

“I do know there’s a poor girl on a fucking ventilator in a 
lonely room. I know she’s getting old when she should be 
on the piss, getting a sun tan, getting her arse shagged off. I 
know that.” 

I realised I was backing away from him when the radiator 
jabbed me in the backside. I said, “All right.” 

His face was full of colour now. His lips were very wet. 

I said, “I want to see her. I want to explain.” 

“Explain what? Why her best friend hasn’t dropped by 
since the day her lights were switched off?” 

“Yes,” I said, calmly. 

He was expecting more of an argument from me; I could 
see it in the loose clench of his hands, the way his lips were 
thinning, his show of teeth. All the wind went out of him. 

“Tm sorry,” he said, and went to run a hand through his 
hair before thinking better of it. Recently bald, 1 thought. And 
then, who wouldn’t be? 

“She left me fuck all,” he said. “Not that there was anything 
worth waiting for. But, you know, I thought she might have 
squirrelled away a bit of cash over the years.” 

“When’s the funeral?” 

He looked at his watch. “Tomorrow.” 

“And Helen. Where’s Helen?” 

Lenny regarded me for a long time, as if struggling with 
some internal voice. Maybe it was Pol’s. Maybe she had warned 
him about me. Even stiff, cold and insensate, she still held 
sway. Or tried to. 

He gave me address and then told me to leave. I left. 

Sometimes I have thoughts about people who I think are 
still alive, long after they have died. I have that initial thought, 
and never take it any further. 1 wonder sometimes if it’s a 
form of mental illness, an inability to see thoughts through 
to their logical conclusion. I remember, once, I cycled to see 
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my grandmother on the first sunny day of the year because 
that was what I did. The first hint of good weather in the new 
year and I got out my Puch and cycled the five miles to Lymm 
village to see her. She would give me a cold drink and a piece 
of fruit pie, and I’d sit on the rocking chair in the tiny living 
room and look at the old books on the shelf - Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, Ballantyne, I remember there was even something 
by Bing Crosby - or the old clock on the mantelpiece that 
had been bought for her wedding. Or the brass doodahs: the 
crocodile that was a nutcracker, the three monkeys in a row, 
hear no evil, see no evil, speak no evil. A family of hardwood 
elephants. Painted plaster busts on the walls of pirates, or 
nomads from the middle east, an eagle at the moment of attack, 
a lemur watching a ladybird on a leaf. 

The television that took minutes to warm up and show its 
black and white pictures. 

I arrived out of breath, the tops of my thighs burning with 
exertion. I knocked on the door and a woman I didn’t know 
opened it. And then I remembered that my grandmother had 
died the previous year. I had taken the phone call. I had gone 
out to find Dad in order to tell him. 

I walked down to the sea front and remembered that I had 
seen Grainne Chawney disappear into the sand. He was gone. 
He had been gone for many years. How could I have not 
remembered that? I rang the doorbell to his flat and a man’s 
voice answered. In the background I could hear music, the 
sound of plates being stacked. A woman’s voice said, Who is 
it, dear? 

I asked. I think I asked. Grainne Chawney. Is he? Did he? 
Were you? Was he? 

I moved away, my head full of no. 

I had wanted to believe he was still here, a connection to 
the past, a way in. A link. It was all crumbling around me, 
like the viaduct that did for my friends. It occurred to me 
that if those people I thought were alive were dead, maybe 
the dead were really alive. I stood for an age listening to the 
flatline of a telephone number that would once have connected 
me to Seamus’ sardonic tones. 

I got drunk and sat on the bathroom floor where I watched 
oriental cockroaches spill through the cracks in the lino. I 
tried to remember the journeys north and south that I had 
made. The people I had met, or forced myself upon. The floors 
where I had slept. The meals I had cadged. The casual labour 
in warehouses, pubs, canteens and docks. There was no detail, 
just a blur of movement, of getting away. Moving so fast as 
though trying to escape my own skin. 

When | woke up, my trousers were wet where I had spilled 
the remnants of my bottle of vodka on them, where | had 
pissed myself. It was early. The smell of burnt toast rose 
through the floorboards. I remembered a fatal fire that I had 
witnessed here. The town was so wrapped up in death they 
sky might as well be a shroud. I made myself sick, and then 
climbed under a dribbling shower until I had rinsed some of 
the fear and the foulness away. 

Outside, the weather had knitted itself from my hangover: 
thick cloud, an unnatural, unpleasant silvery light, a jaded 
taint to everything. Two police cars tore past me, lights flashing, 
no sirens. I seemed to see that light reflected in everything I 
saw over the next few hours. It was as if it had infected my 
vision with its quicksilver blue unreliability, or become trapped 
in my retina. 
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I went to the address Lenny had given me, in an unassuming 
side street in the centre of Lancaster. I went by bus, as I used 
to with Helen when we wanted a chocolate cake and caffeine 
fix. I looked out for the Ashton Memorial, the castle, the narrow 
houses on the banks of the river Lune, Broadway, the street 
in which she used to live. 

I was let in. | was taken to a warm room. There was a machine. 
There was a nurse. There was a lot of white. Light drew a 
series of lines across the far wall through partially closed blinds. 
A mute television displayed a neutral newsreader who might 
have been referring to the maltreatment of Iraqi prisoners or 
the England football team captain’s latest haircut. 

Something unnatural breathed for the shape on the bed. 

You are a stranger to the person you were ten years ago. 
You are not the same. 

The nurse smiled at me. She said she’d give us ten minutes. 
“Don’t be afraid to talk to her,” she said. “She can hear you. 
She’ll appreciate it, if you try to talk to her. I promise.” 

I walked around the bed and her eyes were open. A white 
plastic tube snaked into a broad plaster fastened to her throat. 
A drip fed saline into a vein on the top of her hand. She blinked. 
She yawned. Her mouth was moist with Vaseline, to prevent 
it from becoming chapped. She was tiny. She had lost weight. 
She had lost something else. Something of what went to make 
her Helen. I didn’t say a word to her. But I couldn’t stand the 
silence, or rather, the ebb and flow of that awful, regulated 
breathing machine. I turned up the television. 

I heard: 

... olice spokesperson would not be drawn on whether this 
killing was linked to the murder of a forty-year-old woman 
discovered in a Volkswagen van in a layby outside Lancaster 
a week ago, or similar cases, still unsolved, that have blighted 
the north-west of England and the Highlands of Scotland over 
the past decade. Rebecca Slade, who turned nineteen a few 
days ago, was said by her parents to be a happy, outgoing 
person who enjoyed meeting new people. She was last seen 
alin 5: 

You are not the same person that you were ten years ago. 
I am not the same person as I was last week. 

I leaned over. Heat rose from her face, that and the smell 
of shampoo. Apples. The tube felt fragile in my fingers, like 
a paper straw left for too long in a drink. 

I remember those silly ways of speaking, usually in the 
afterglow, when her head was in the crook of my arm. 

How much do you like me? she’d ask. 

Twenty-three, I'd reply. 

Out of what? 

And Id say, six. 

Blimey, that’s a lot. 

The blue light at the back of my eyes was everywhere. It 
was falling out of me along with the tears. Blue tears on to 
her blue face. I didn’t know how to say sorry. Goodbyes were 
my thing. 

I was great at goodbyes. 


Conrad is the author of the novels Head Injuries (to which ‘The Return’ is a sequel) and 
London Revenant, the novellas‘Nearly People’ and’Game; and a collection of short stories, 
Use Once then Destroy. A new novel, The Unblemished, will be published in 2006. 
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He’s in my path, looking directly at me with unseeing 
eyes, then away from me, then back again. His face 
~ floats and then steadies in the sight, the crosshairs settling 
gently between his light blue eyes. His tan forehead is creased 
by three horizontal lines that become more prominent when 
he raises his eyebrows. He’s got a widow’s peak, and salt and 
pepper hair combed straight back, the sides cut fashionably 
short, not touching the ears. One of his front teeth is uneven, a 
slight chip the only imperfection that I can see when he smiles 
briefly. He’s around 100 yards away, but in my scope it looks 
like ten feet. In my scope, everyone is always ten feet away. And 
that’s how I like it. Close enough to catch every detail, but not 
close enough to touch. At a little more than arm’s length, but 
I can reach out my arm to him at any time, and snatch away 
everything he’s ever had. 

Number 15 was more than a year ago now, and I had been 
concerned that there would be some rust to work out. But it 
was just like, as they say, riding a bike. Once I lifted the new 
Heckler & Koch rifle out of its case, it all came flooding back. 
The heft of the cool metal, the solid, exquisitely machined 
predictability of it, and it was up to my shoulder and I eyed 
the length of the barrel, like re-attaching a prosthetic limb that 
miraculously becomes real when it settles into place. A little 
time on the range, a few small adjustments to the scope and 
the trigger weight, and I was back in the saddle. 

Through the scope I notice the leaves on a nearby tree quiv- 
ering in a light breeze, but I don’t worry about that. At this 
distance, wind won’t affect my shot. 

I focus and find the guy again. I’m on a roof at the end of the 
block, and he’s just walked around the corner to where his car 
is garaged. I’ve done three dry runs on him as | do on all my 
targets, tracking his route without my gun, timing his routine. 
Now there is a comfortable familiarity to the scene: I know the 
whole block, the distance between doorways, the layout of trees, 
street signs and other obstructions, and the ambling rhythm of 
his walk. 

When he passes from beneath the shade of the small tree in 
front of the copy shop, he moves into the target zone. There 
are 27 unobstructed feet between him and the rectangular no 
PARKING Sign beside a fire hydrant, and there are no delivery 
trucks or tall vans to interfere with my line of sight. I take a 
long inhale, then slowly let the air out. 
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Midway through my slow, calm exhale, I gently squeeze the 
trigger. The bullet explodes from the barrel accompanied by 
a soft coughing sound. Traveling at almost 3000 feet per second, 
it slices through the air between us in an instant and knifes 
through Number 16’s chest and heart. 

A head shot is best, of course, but a little riskier. A man’s 
head bobs and sways as he walks, and because Number 16 is 
a couple of inches over six feet tall, his head bobs more than 
most. Nobody’s chest moves much, and the margin for error 
is a lot bigger. He staggers for one step after my bullet cleaves 
his heart, then falls bonelessly forward onto the sidewalk. I 
exhale again, his now motionless head lying on the concrete 
fills my scope, and my second bullet is the head shot. 

As I roll to the side to pack up the H&K, my own heart nearly 
stops. Out of the corner of my eye I see a man standing maybe 
25 feet to my right, staring at me. He wasn’t there a few seconds 
ago. He couldn’t have been. I’ve got almost unnatural peripheral 
vision and spatial awareness - it has helped keep me alive - 
and he was not there a moment ago. 

I spin toward him, center the H&K on his chest. And stop. 

What the hell? 

He’s not armed, and he doesn’t react. He just stands and 
stares at me. Widow’s peak, salt and pepper hair, good tan. 
Tiny chip in a front tooth. 

All of the wind goes out of me for a minute. Then I roll back 
to my previous position, and snug up to the scope, ignoring 
the watching man. The world spins in the scope while I’m 
scanning, then slows and settles on a chaotic scene. One guy 
has come out of the copy shop, and two more from the travel 
agency, and there is confusion and panic as they stand and 
stare and gesture around the dead man. 

And he is dead. My scope passes over his shattered skull and 
down his torso, where a puddle of blood is quickly spreading 
beneath him, the result of some final, spastic contractions of 
the tough muscle in his ruined heart. 

I spin back again, look at the man who watches me. No 
shattered skull, no ravaged chest. Damn. 

I don’t know what else to do, but I’m not surprised to notice 
myself going through the familiar, precise mechanical motions 
of disassembling the H&K. There may be a dead man staring 
at me, but I still need to take care of business, and that means 
getting away from the scene of the shooting within three min- 
utes if possible. I wipe the rifle down and slip it into the case, 
snap the locks and I’m up and walking toward the door. 

The dead man doesn’t move a muscle as I approach. His 
eyes are lighter than they’d looked through the scope, almost 
more gray than blue. They hold no expression, and I walk right 
past him and to the metal access door that I’d kept propped 
open. I open it and kick away the doorstop, then brave a glance 
back over my shoulder before the door slides shut and cuts 
off the brightness of the daytime sky. 

He had turned to watch my progress, but makes no effort 
to get to the door before it closed. He just stands there, hands 
at his sides, and watches me start down the stairs. 

As I descend three flights in the stairwell, I realize that I’m 
sweating. I force myself to breathe slowly and deeply, and brush 
some sweat off my forehead. I have to focus. Stick to the exit 
plan. Out of the stairwell to the first floor hallway, past the 
elevators, then out onto the street to the west, away from the 
street where my sixteenth man lay dead. 

Except that when I walk up the street to the garage where 
I'd parked one of two getaway cars, the dead man moves out 
from a shaded doorway and falls into step with me. The skin 
on my neck goes clammy, and for half a block I can’t get a 
word out. I keep glancing at him, sideways, as we walk. There 
are no wounds, no faint glow, no wan, otherworldly air about 


him. Just a guy, nicely dressed but ordinary-looking, on his 
way to or back from lunch. 

When I can finally speak, I say, “Am I losing my mind?” 

He looks at me, deadpan. “You’re asking me?” 

“Good point. Talking to a dead guy.” 

“For what it’s worth,” he says, “I don’t think you are.” 

We come to a crosswalk. Wait for traffic. Cross. “So is this a 
haunting?” 

When he doesn’t answer immediately, I look at him, and 
see that he’s thinking. “Maybe. But not in the way you mean.” 

“Then why are you here?” 

“T honestly don’t know.” He stops, so I do, too. “Isn’t this 
the garage?” He nods back over his shoulder. 

I look up, and see that it is. My first choice for a car was a 
five-year-old Ford. Dark blue, four doors, nothing memorable 
about it. I’d parked it on the ground floor of the garage that 
I'd nearly walked past. “So it is,” I say, and-cross the street. He 
follows. I stop. “Wait a minute. How did you know - ” 

He answers without thinking. “Blue Crown Vic. Not too old, 
not too new, no missing hubcap or rusted quarter panel. Nothing 
to stick in a witness’s mind. Parked halfway up the first row to 
the right.” 

I stare at him, but those gray eyes give nothing away. Finally 
I start walking again. “How can you know that? Can you read 
my mind?” 

“No. But I do know things, and I’m not sure how.” 

When he doesn’t say anything else, I try to frame another 
question, but come up blank. When we get to the car, I open 
the driver’s door. He stands on the passenger side. I get in and 
hit the door locks, and he gets in. Suddenly it hits me full force. 
He reaches for the seat belt, and that small action brings it home. 
I had maybe eight seconds to react, and I just make it back onto 
the pavement before my gorge rises, and I vomit violently. 

Part of my mind - the technician’s part - considers the mess 
I’d made on the concrete, and wonders about whether the 
forensics guys could get DNA from vomit, and whether they’d 
connect this spot to the murder three blocks away. 

The other part of me is sick, and sweating, and dizzy. 

I wipe my mouth with a napkin from the glove box, then get in 
and drive out of the garage. I take a right, and drive away from 
the murder scene at the speed limit. The dead man beside me 
appears at ease, watching the scenery roll by as I maneuver the 
Ford down one street after another, and finally onto the interstate. 

When we are maybe 30 miles away, with no sign of trouble, 
my pulse slows to a manageable rate, and I stop fearing that 
I’m having a heart attack or a breakdown of some sort. 

“Can you see the future?” I ask. 

“Just a little sliver of it.” 

“Which sliver?” His expression never changes, and after a 
minute of silence I know he isn’t going to answer. 

I drive, and think. “Is there a God?” 

Yess: 

“So shouldn’t you be in heaven, or in hell, or somewhere?” 

His brow furrows as he thinks. “I don’t know. There’s some- 
thing here for me first.” 

“How do you know that?” 

He shrugs. “Just do.” 

I think some more. “Is it Christ? God, I mean. I’ve always 
expected Christ, but I don’t know if that’s because of how I 
was raised, you know?” 

He shrugs again. “I guess I’ll know pretty soon.” 

More driving. More watching passing scenery, trying to gather 
my thoughts. “As long as it’s not reincarnation, or any of that 
weird Eastern crap.” 

“I’m not getting a reincarnation feel,” he admits. “But it’s not 
all clear yet.” 


We sit for a few minutes. “It’s Christ, isn’t it?” I can’t read his 
expression. “All right. I got you. Dead men tell no tales, right?” 

He smiles wryly, and I suddenly feel my gorge rise again. I 
close my eyes and fight off the nausea, trying to scrub the image 
of that smile from my mind. 

I drive to my drop-off point, the long term parking at the 
airport. After satisfying myself that no one is around, I remove 
the license plate from the car, and put a paper temporary license 
in the rear window. 

The dead man watches all this without moving. I finish and 
lean in before closing the door and walking to my other car, 
twelve rows away. He makes no motion to get out of the car. 

“You coming?” I ask. 

“T’ll be around.” 

I don’t know what to say to that, so I just look at him. I try 
to think. “It’s Christ, I know it is. I should have listened to my 
parents. They tried to tell me.” When he doesn’t react at all, 
I lock the door, close it, and walk away. 


That was on a Tuesday. 

For the next several days I kept expecting the dead man to 
reappear. But he didn’t. I slipped back into my routine, got 
some groceries, took care of some bills. On that first night I 
disassembled and cleaned the H&K. I have two more rifles of 
the same make and model, and I never use the same gun on 
more than one job. Once I’d cleaned it, I ran a long, sharp- 
edged metal rod back and forth through the barrel. This created 
long gouges that altered the rifling, in case any law enforcement 
agency ever recovered the gun and attempted to match it to 
bullets from any homicides. After that, I drove to a bridge, made 
sure I was alone, and tossed the gun into the river. 

On Thursday I went to one of my mail drops, a narrow little 
copy shop with a wall of post office boxes. As I approached 
the front door, Number 16 walked up from my right and pulled 
the door open for me. The hair on the back of my neck stood 
up when I recognized him, but I did my best not to show any 
surprise. I went through the door and he followed me. 

“What do you want?” I asked as I pulled out my P.O. box key. 

“To warn you.” I stopped and looked at him full face. 

“Number 17 is going to be a mistake,” he said. “Don’t go 
through with it.” 

“What are you - ” I started, before I thought better of it. “I 
don’t even have a contract for another job yet.” 

His eyes moved to my P.O. box, then back to me. I understood, 
but wouldn’t give him the satisfaction of a response. I opened 
the P.O. box and pulled out the two envelopes inside. One was 
letter-size, the other a full-size manila envelope. 

Without looking at the dead man, I opened the small envelope, 
which contained a money order drawn on an offshore bank. 
It was the other half of the payment for killing the man who 
stood beside me with a grave expression. I held the check up 
in front of him. “I suppose you object to my taking this?” 

He never glanced at the check. “That one is not the problem.” 

We both knew what was in the other envelope. I pocketed 
the check, tucked the manila envelope under my arm, and left 
the store. He stayed with me. After we’d walked for half a block 
together, I said, “What’s wrong with Number 17?” 

“It’s going to end badly.” 

“How so?” 

“T can’t say.” 

I stopped and he pulled up short. “You can’t say, or you won’t 
say?” 

“There’s a lot I don’t know,” he said. 

I watched him, but his face was blank. I walked the rest of 
the way to my car, and he stood on the curb and watched as 
I got in and drove away. 
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The manila envelope contained a dossier, as I’d known it would. 
My prospective seventeenth job was a mid-level mob figure in 
Chicago. One report outlined his crimes, and the reason for the 
hit: he had clipped a made guy from a rival family in a territorial 
dispute. He had been careful to cover his tracks, but not careful 
enough. Another report covered the names and addresses of his 
home and various business enterprises, along with a brief itiner- 
ary of his routine. A final report listed his closest associates, and 
directions and a deadline by which I was supposed to complete 
the job. I turned this last sheet over and saw two numbers with 
no other explanation. The first was the price. The second was a 
phone number to call if I accepted the job. 

After rereading the dossier, I went out for a jog, expecting 
to see the dead man around every corner. But he left me alone 
with my thoughts. 

Number 17 would be my sixth member of organized crime. 
That would make him difficult, but not the toughest of my 
career. Two of my previous targets had been in Central America, 
one in South America, and one in Asia. In all of those I had 
problems with language, terrain, and my inability to melt into 
the surroundings. Those had been tough. 

Even my previous mob targets had been more challenging 
than Number 17 looked to be. They were all at least as heavily 
guarded. Three of them had been a father and two sons, and 
had to be hit simultaneously, which complicated the logistics. I 
ended up catching them all in a parking garage an hour after 
dark. I wore tennis shoes, and walked directly toward them, my 
head slightly lowered as if I were digging in my pockets for a car 
key. I took the father first, from 40 feet with a head shot. After 
that my tempo was dictated by the faster brother. He went first, 
trying to draw a 9mm; one in the shoulder to stop his gun hand, 
one in the chest to put him down. The other brother froze and 
stared at his dad, and he never felt the head shot. One more in 
the head for the fast brother and I was into the dump car and 
out of the garage. From first shot until I hit the interstate ramp 
took six minutes. 


After one more night to think about it, | made the phone call 
and took a flight to Chicago. There I checked into a down- 
scale hotel and started my planning routine. I picked up the 
down payment and the H&K I'd shipped through, and started 
my surveillance. 

My target lived in a brownstone in a northside neighborhood 
full of civilians. For the next two days I tracked him. Each day 
I saw Number 16 several times. He never approached me or 
said anything, just watched me with shadowed eyes and a mor- 
ose expression. The first time he was sitting in a deli where my 
target went for lunch. Then he got out of a cab a block ahead 
of my man’s lead bodyguard. Then he was casually sitting in 
a hotel lobby chair. 

Each time I saw him I got that same little tingle. It was like 
bad luck stalking me in human form, but I’d be damned if I’d 
let him make me give this target up. If I did that, he’d probably 
be back the next job, and the job after that. I couldn’t have 
that. So I steeled myself and stuck to my routine. 

Number 17 was smart, and well guarded. But he had a routine, 
and that gave me all the edge I’d need. He always traveled with 
at least three men. His driver was a thin little guy with a graceful 
carriage and eyes that missed nothing. The other two were 
walking stereotypes: built like linebackers, with thick upper 
bodies and necks, and dark hair cut short over broad brows. 
The driver would be the most dangerous of the three. 

The man himself was in his mid-50s and compactly built. On 
the street he never showed much emotion, but everyone he met 
seemed to recognize him, and they all made room for him. 

On the second night he went to his supper club, and I left 
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him there with his entourage to go walk the neighborhoods 
and make my plans. I had a ribeye and a baked potato in a 
diner far from any of the potential hit spots. After the waitress 
put my meal on the table, the dead man showed up and slid 
into the seat across from me. I felt a sudden tightness in my 
throat, but it was becoming almost routine by now. 

I pointed a finger at him. “Don’t say a word about Number 
17. The decision has been made.” 

He raised both hands in a placating gesture. I put some butter 
on my potato and some steak sauce on the plate. I took a sip 
of water, and cut my first piece of steak. 

“Can I ask why you do this?” he said. 

“IT know what you mean,” I said. “The baked potato is bad 
enough, but all this butter is going to kill me.” 

He gave me a sad, wan smile that soon faded. I tried to keep 
eating, but I could feel the weight of his eyes on me. | finally 
put down my fork and looked at him. 

“Look, I’ve got a code, and things I won’t do, just like any- 
body else. I’ve never hit anybody who didn’t have it coming. 
Before I take a contract I have to be satisfied with the justifi- 
cation. I’ve turned down more than one job on those grounds.” 

“What was your justification for killing me?” 

“Don’t get self-righteous with me.” He just stared, curious. 
“You killed your wife. You found out she was having an affair, 
so you killed her.” 

He shook his head. “I did not.” 

I watched him. The denial lacked any emotional heat. But 
he hadn’t shown any emotion since he appeared on that roof- 
top with me. “You're telling me you’re innocent?” 

“Not totally. No one is. But I didn’t do what you killed me for.” 

“You knew she was cheating on you?” 

“Yes. But I’d done it first, so I think she was just getting even.” 

“So who killed her?” 

“Aren’t you supposed to know that before you take a contract?” 

The son of a bitch was playing with me. I picked up my fork 
and dug into the baked potato. I ate for maybe four minutes 
without either of us saying a word. Then | dropped the fork 
again. “You're lying. And I’ve figured out why you're doing this 
‘don’t do Number 17’ shit. You’re trying to throw me off. You’ll 
screw up my concentration, and I’ll make a mistake. That will 
be your revenge, and it’s why you are haunting me.” 

He shook his head, and I waited, but he wouldn’t say anything. 
I finished my steak and most of the potato, and dropped some 
bills on the table. I leaned across the table, and found that my 
hands were shaking. “Stay away from me. I mean it.” 

He didn’t react, and I got up and left the diner. 


The next night | screwed up. | don’t know if it was that dead 
bastard taking his toll, or if I just ran into some bad luck. But 
the thin little driver with the continually moving eyes made me. 

It happened in front of the restaurant where I’d planned to 
make the hit. I didn’t think the driver had noticed me as I had 
shadowed his boss before, but he must have, because he never 
would have acted so aggressively if this had been the first time 
he picked me up. 

He was good. His eyes flicked to me as he was rounding the 
rear of the car to let his boss out, but he didn’t show any recog- 
nition. He just continued to the passenger door, adjusting his tie 
as he went. But then, just as the linebacker in the right rear seat 
opened his door, the driver ducked behind it and drew a pistol. 

This was a good spot for the hit, but it was two days early, 
and I wasn’t ready. Instead of crouching on the roof five doors 
down on the opposite side of the street with my H&K, I was 
standing by a bus stop in the open. My only weapon was a 
9mm Browning pistol, and I drew the gun, turning sideways 
to give the driver a smaller target, knowing that I was too late. 


But the linebacker blocked the driver for a crucial second, 
and I was able to fire just as he cleared the driver. I put four 
hastily aimed shots into the air by the time the driver fired 
once. At least one hit the linebacker and two hit the door. I 
thought the fourth might have hit the driver, but I had to turn 
and run before I could be sure. Two shots came from behind 
me, but I managed to slide behind a mailbox unharmed. 

A quick peek showed me the trouble I was in. The linebacker 
I had shot was down, but the other one was out of the car and 
lumbering toward me. The target was nowhere in sight, and 
the driver was crouched and running across the street to his 
right. He was going to flank me. And at least three guys had 
come out of the restaurant doorway, pistols drawn. 

The linebacker saw me and fired in my general direction. I 
snapped off two quick shots at him, hitting him at least once. 
He went down and started screaming. I ducked behind the 
mailbox as two shots slammed into it from the driver. I rolled 
to my left and fired three quick shots to drive him to cover 
behind a tree with a metal frame around its base. I held a bead 
on him for a few seconds, as the noise from the restaurant 
grew. Footsteps approached, and I realized that the driver was 
too smart to give me a target. He only had to wait for maybe a 
minute, and the hitters from the restaurant would overrun me. 

I fired two more shots into the tree the driver was behind to 
keep him pinned down, then crouched and raced to get around 
the corner. Gunshots barked behind me, but I wasn’t hit as I 
skidded into the shadow of a jewelry store and around the 
corner. I pounded down the street, my pulse and the echoing 
gunshots roaring in my ears. 

If I’d had just one more day, I would have scouted out every 
possible escape route, and I would’ve known the street I was 
running down. But my primary plan had been to head north, 
and I was moving south now, and didn’t know the area. Two- 
story brick buildings lined both sides of the streets, and there 
wasn’t much cover other than doorways. 

I counted my steps off, tried to guess when the first of my 
pursuers would clear the jewelry store and have me in his line 
of sight. I crouched lower and started running in a zig zag pattern. 
At the first gunshot from behind me, I dove for the closest 
doorway, sliding in on one hip like I was trying to beat a tag at 
home plate, then rolling to slam my back up against the wall. 

I was in the doorway of a card shop, maybe eight feet deep 
and about the same width. Glass display windows on all sides, 
starting at about three feet off the pavement and extending up 
to the ceiling. I poked my head out for a quick look. Three guys 
were edging down the street toward me, huddled close to the 
buildings, and scurrying from one doorway to the next. Across 
the street, a shadow I knew was the skinny driver glided behind 
a parked car, maybe thirty yards down the block. 

I looked the other direction. The street was empty ahead of 
me, but I’d barely made it halfway down the block, and it would 
be suicide to chance another dash farther down the sidewalk 
in the open. Even if the driver didn’t cut me down in the first 
couple of steps, the three gunners behind me couldn’t miss if 
they all just fired on the run. And if I knew the driver, he’d 
sent at least another man or two around the other end of the 
block to cut me off. 

I looked back across the street, but the driver wasn’t moving. 
I looked back down the sidewalk, and shot one of the goons 
as he broke cover and tried to make it one doorway closer to 
me. I’d had to aim quickly, but he made a big target, and he 
went down heavily. 

I rolled back and edged into the shadows, and popped the 
clip out of the Browning. It held thirteen rounds, and I was 
down to my last bullet. I slapped the clip back in, closed my 
eyes, and let my head drop back against the wall. I replayed 


the last five minutes, mentally counting the shots I’d fired. 
Since this had been a routine scouting trip, I hadn’t carried 
an extra clip. 

When I opened my eyes, Number 16 was sitting on his heels 
a few feet away, resting his back against the locked glass door. 

“Out of the way,” I said, and he stood up and moved a step 
toward the street. I reversed the Browning in my grip and ham- 
mered the butt against the glass door. The glass shattered, and 
two gunshots sounded from the street. I reached inside and 
unlocked the dead bolt, then let myself into the dark store. 

I moved in a crouching run down one of the corridors be- 
tween card displays, and stumbled around until I found a metal 
door at the rear of the store. I pushed it, but it was locked. I 
felt around in the dark, but instead of a deadbolt or flip lock, 
it had a flat panel for a key. Damn. 

Glass crunched somewhere near the front of the store, then 
again. At least two of them were inside now. I felt my way along 
the wall until I found an interior door, and crawled through into 
a cramped little office. 

I crawled to the farthest corner of the room, then lay with my 
back against the wall. Number 16 crawled in beside me and 
took up a position at the edge of a metal desk on the other side 
of the room. Faint light fell across his face through the doorway. 

We sat quietly for a long moment. Outside in the store, a 
few muffled sounds drifted in through the doorway, and I knew 
that my pursuers were closing in. 

“T’ve only got one bullet left.” 

His stare was like it always was. Impassive. “I know.” 

“I’m not going to be able to hold them off with one bullet.” 

“T know.” 

“When they catch me, they’re going to do some pretty rough 
things to me.” I looked into his heavy, shadowed eyes, but got 
no response. “And in the end, they’ll kill me anyway.” 

“T know.” 

[held the gun up in front of me. It was in beautiful condition, 
the dark metal shining in the dim light, all internal parts clean 
and oiled and ready to perform. It almost hummed with latent, 
lethal energy. But the bullet in the chamber was the only one. 
I stared at the checkered grips, and hefted the pistol in my 
hand. The weight difference between fully loaded and almost 
empty was obvious. 

“How about the guys | shot out there?” 

“All wounded,” the dead man whispered. “The first guy at 
the car is paralyzed.” 

“But none of them... ” 

He shook his head. “They all survived.” 

I was a little surprised to find that there were tears in my 
eyes. I found myself thinking about my mother, and cursed 
myself for the clichéd banality of the thought. 

I drew in a deep breath. “I’m the seventeenth man, aren’t I?” 

He wouldn’t answer me. 

I tried to keep my voice steady. “At least tell me if it’s Christ 
or not.” 

He leaned forward a bit, and the light fell across his eyes. 
“Do you really want it to be, now?” 

Before I could answer that, I heard a soft footfall in the hall, 
and a man-sized shadow fell across the dead man’s face. 

It startled me, and I knew I couldn’t wait any longer. I lifted 
the gun, snugged the barrel in under my chin, and felt the 
trigger weight on the pad of my index finger. 

I exhaled, long, slow and even. 

And the last sight I saw in this world was the placid, im- 
passive face of the sixteenth man I killed. 
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My Dear Helen, 

I still have the rose you gave me when we parted. It is 
pressed between the pages of my diary so that I will see 
it every day when I start to write. It is easy in this war 
to forget that which matters; with your rose, I shall never 
fail to remember it. 

Finally, I have learned the details of my posting. You 
will appreciate that I cannot reveal them in a letter. I can 
tell you, however, that I am full of confidence. 

I travelled north by train with Captain Dawson. The 
weather in France was glorious, almost like England at 
its summer best. I daydreamed of you and little Steven 
in our garden. It is at moments like these that I know 
that what we are fighting for is true and right, and that 
we will prevail. 

The weather changed as we approached our destination. 
Low, grey clouds and a damp drizzle replaced the sun. 
We disembarked at the railhead. The fields of wheat were 
ripe here, but unharvested. The hedgerows were over- 
grown. This is a land abandoned by civilisation. 

Several hundred men had travelled up with us on the 
train, packed tightly into open wagons, along with several 
artillary pieces. Captain Dawson and I watched the artil- 
lary being unloaded then hitched to mules and dragged 
away. I am told that we have a significant advantage in 
guns. You see, my sweet, your fears were unfounded. We 
cannot fail. 

Finally, a flustered and apologetic runner arrived to 
guide us to General Gough’s forward command post, where 
we received our disbursements. We are still far from the 
front. Gough gave us sherry and cigars, and we played 
cards late into the night with one of his aides (not for 
money, you will be pleased to hear; we have retained 
some civilised traits, even here). 

Tomorrow I will be taken to meet my unit at the front. 
My own unit! Oh, Helen, Iam so proud. This is what I 
trained for. I will win this war for you. Jerry’s army is 
ready to break; Haig is sure of it, and he will put every- 
thing into our push. I will be home with you soon. 

Give my love to little Steven, and tell him what a brave 
and glorious man his daddy has become. 

With all my affection and love. 

Richard 

1Sth July, 1917 


Diary of Captain Richard Stark, 16th July, 1917 


Gough’s maps are astounding. We have mapped every single 
one of Jerry’s trenches and fortifications in painstaking detail. 
Every brigade’s push is clearly marked and objectives set, 
hour-by-hour. My unit is part of the 21st Division, 2nd Corp, 
under Brigadier-General Goodman. Gough had nothing but 
praise for the man’s courage and honour. When the offensive 
begins, my unit will help secure the Gheluvelt plateau. 

Gough has a relief model of the terrain. Jerry holds the high 
ground and uses it to observe our movements, although our 
taking of the Messine ridge has given us a foothold of our 
own. Within seven-and-a-half hours of the beginning of the 
assault, my unit will have established itself within Polygon 
Wood, and the push on the whole Passchendaele Ridge will 
begin. Then Jerry will break. 

After the meeting, we another train to Ypres. The city is a 


ruin, the ground around it pocked with old craters. A guide 
met me there, and I said my farewells to Captain Dawson. I 
do not know if I will see him again. This war has taken so 
many, and even with Haig’s best plans, we will lose more 
here. 

Beyond the Menin Gate, the terrain began to change. The 
land was more broken. Where once trees stood, shattered 
stumps poked jaggedly into the dirty sky. The earth was 
overgrown with weeds, and it had not been cultivated for 
some time. Here and there, craters were ripped from the soil, 
and in the bottom of some of them, black water glistened. 

We passed our rear defences and took a duckboard path 
towards the front line. It took us near on an hour to reach 
the trenches. No doubt my lack of surefootedness on the 
treacherous duckboard paths slowed us. 

Only two hundred yards separates our front line from Jerry’s 
forward zone, if I recall Gough’s maps correctly. I did not risk 
a look. I followed my guide, head down. 

About a hundred or a hundred and fifty yards to our right, 
our forward line cuts into the shattered tangle of Sanctuary 
Wood. I am glad not to be stationed there. I would not wish 
to advance through that zone. 

My ‘men’ are a sorry-looking bunch. I do not know the last 
time any of them saw a razor or boot polish. Their uniforms 
are dirty and worn, and I would have struggled to tell them 
from Germans under the muck. They did not rise when I 
entered this section of trench. They glanced up, then returned 
to their activities. It is no wonder we have made little progress 
on this front. The men lack discipline. 

Half-a-dozen sat playing cards around an upturned crate. 
Others lounged about, reading or talking. Another stood, peer- 
ing over the edge of the trench with a periscope. 

A shot rang out. Like a fool, I ducked. 

The man at the periscope turned with a grin and held up 
a finger. Cheers arose from my men. 

“Their engineers are out,” my guide explained. “Probably 
laying wire.” 

A moment later, a figure slipped over the edge into the trench, 
shouldering his rifle. 

“That sent Jerry back to his hole,” the soldier with the peri- 
scope said. 

“For now,” the newly-arrived man said. He fumbled in his 
pockets, pulled out a cigarette, and lit it. 

Frowning, I stepped forward. “Soldier.” 

He blinked, as though he had only just noticed me. 

“Who are you?” he said. There was an arrogance to the 
way he spoke that | disliked immediately. 

The men call him Bird, I have discovered. I could see why. 
His eyes are small, black. His nose is sharp and long. 

“I am your commanding officer,” I said. “Now put out your 
cigarette.” 

“Is that right?” Bird sauntered over and blew a cloud of 
smoke in my face. “Well, let me tell you something. We’ve had 
a dozen captains here in the last six months. Captain Donald 
lastest longest. Hard as old oak, he was, with eyes in the back 
of his head. Come up from the ranks, see? He managed a month 
before Jerry put a lump of lead through his throat. Took a day 
to die, he did. Never screamed once.” Bird scratched behind 
his ear. “Mind you, it’s hard to scream with most of your 
throat gone.” Someone sniggered behind me. Bird continued, 
“The others, Jerry’s guns took four of them. Two more tried 
to nut shells, and one didn’t get his mask on quickly enough 
when the gas rolled in. Nasty one, that.” He shook his head. 

“And the rest?” I asked. 

Bird smiled. “They got careless. Tripped backwards, all four 
of them, one after another. Fell onto knives.” He stepped past 
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me, and as he did so, he whispered, “Welcome to Wipers, Cap- 
tain. Try not to get anyone killed before you cop it.” 

I heard laughs around me. 

There is a cancer at the heart of this unit. Its name is Bird. 
I will cut it out. 


Diary of Captain Richard Stark, J8th July, J9I7 


We can’t keep the water out of the damned trench. I’ve had 
the men pumping, but they work lethargically, and when I 
turn my back they stop. And the water just seeps back in. 
Everything is damp, my boots, my clothes, my skin. Everything 
stinks of mildew and rot. 

The bombardment of Jerry’s front line began not long after 
my arrival, and it has increased hourly. I cannot sleep. The 
explosions shudder through the earth. The detonations punch 
the air. Two nights without sleep. My head aches. My eyes 
are filled with needles. Sometimes I find myself just standing 
there, having forgotten what I was doing. I long for the order 
to attack. 

When the bombardment began, I overheard the men talk- 
ing. 

“Might as well send Jerry a letter to say we’re coming,” 
Bird said. “When it gets heavy, he’ll just pull back from the 
front line and pound us as we advance.” 

“Keep your opinions to yourself,” I snapped. “You are no 
general.” 

Bird just looked at me, his gaze unwavering, and I am 
ashamed to admit that I looked away first. 

It has gone on long enough. | will confront Bird. 

The cloud-cloaked dusk has faded. The shells fall and shiver 
through my exhausted bones. 

There are rats in the trenches. I can hear them in the dark. 

I will confront Bird now. 


Diary of Captain Richard Stark, J9th July, 1917 


Bird was not there when I went to confront him last night. 

“He’s out on patrol,” one of the men said. 

“T gave no orders,” I said. 

“Bird don’t need no orders,” the man replied. 

I waited, as though I was the corporal and he the captain. 
Eventually, close on dawn, Bird slithered, like the reptile he 
is, back into the trench. 

I stood. “Where have you been?” I demanded. 

He made a show of looking around. “Just stretching me 
legs.” 

“T could have you shot for desertion,” I shouted. 

Those horrid little bird eyes stilled on me. “Do you know 
what we're here for, Captain?” 

I blinked. 

“We're here to kill the Hun,” he said. “That’s all. Forget your 
nanny’s tales of about honour and glory. Those was just lies 
to keep you from crying in the dark. Well, guess what? Those 
lies don’t work in this dark, and it just keeps getting darker. 
The only truth is the killing. That’s what I do. I kill the Hun.” 
He stepped up close. “I won’t have no wet-behind-the-ears 
boy with a few stripes on his jacket getting in my way.” He 
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lit up a cigarette. It glowed red in the darkness. His face showed 
strange shadows from that glow. “Understand that, Captain, 
and you might make it for a couple of weeks.” He chuckled, 
a nasty wet cough of a laugh. “After all, it’ll all be over by 


then, right?” 
My Dear Helen, 

It has been raining for a week. God, how I miss those 
English summer days. I have not seen the sun once on 
these Ypres fields. I swear it grows darker each day. 

Not long now, my love. The push will come soon. 
Jerry will break. I will be home to you before Christmas. 
Imagine that! We’ll have presents and a roaring fire 
and everything will be dry. 

The shelling never stops. Our guns pound away night 
and day. It is impossible to sleep for more than five 
minutes at a time. I fear it may drive me mad. I am 
almost driven to use strong language, but I would never 
do so to you. 

Do not fear for me, Helen. I am just tired, and you 
know that makes me grouchy. 

All will be well. We will win. We must. 

If only I could see the sun again. If only I could sleep. 

My love to you and Steven. 


Richard. 
23rd July, 1917 


Diary of Captain Richard Stark, 23rd July, 1917 


Bird came up behind me when I was writing my letter to 
Helen. He moved silently even in the liquid mud that covers 
the bottom of the trench. I didn’t hear him until he spoke. 
“They’ll break?” he said. “Is that what Haig told you?” 
“Yes. How dare you read my letter.” 
I glowered at him through the rapidly falling dark. 
“That’s what Haig told us on the Somme. Ready to break, 
he said. Just one push.” He shook his head. Then he turned, 
and without asking permission, climbed out of the trench 
and disappeared towards no-man’s land. 


Diary of Captain Richard Stark, 25th July, J9!7 


I think I have lost Helen’s rose. When I opened the diary, it 
was not there. It must have fallen into that horrible, liquid 
mud and sunk. I might have shed some tears for it. I could 
not tell. The raindrops draw permanent tears on my cheeks. 

Bird came sliding into the trench near dawn, as he always 
does. I rose as he did, but he ignored me and strode straight 
towards the other men. 

“You two,” he gestured. “Come with me. We’re going back 
out.” 

“What’s up?” one of the men asked. 

“Jerry's abandoned his front line,” Bird said. “We’re going 
to find out where he’s dropped back to.” He shook his head. 


“T don’t like it. It’ll give him too much clear ground to hammer 
us Over.” 

The men grabbed their rifles and followed Bird out. None 
of them glanced at me. I might not even have existed. 

I do not know the names of my men. I don’t know how that 
happened. 

Perhaps I should send a message to Command about Jerry 
leaving his trenches. But my men should not be out there. They 
have no authorisation. 

I don’t know what to do. I don’t know what to do. 

I will go back to my dugout. Maybe I will sleep. 


Diary of Captain Richard Stark, 26th July, 1917 


Bird. His name is a curse that hammers through my head 
with every hammer blow of those damned shells. If it wasn’t 
for him, my men would obey me. I should go up to him, put 
my pistol to his head, and blow out his stupid brains. 

God, give me sleep. Please. 

There was a dogfight over Jerry’s lines today. I pulled out 
my map and stared at it, trying to work out where they were 
fighting. The marks on the map made no sense to me. I couldn’t 
even tell where we are. The dogfight went on most of the day. 
I think we won. It hasn’t made any difference to the bombard- 
ment. 

We began to drop gas on Jerry yesterday. I peered through 
the periscope and watched the gas settle over the broken woods 
and Jerry’s trenches. All along his line, I heard spoons clattering 
against plates and empty shell cases. 

Bird and his men - my men! - were out all day. God forgive 
me, but I found myself praying that the gas or a shell had found 
them. 

When they returned, Bird seemed different, troubled, quiet. 
Perhaps the bombardment is getting to him too. He did not 
speak to me. Instead, I saw him whispering to my men. They 
are planning something. Bird will not meet my eyes. He looks 
away when IJ look at him. Has he seen something in my eyes? 
Maybe madness dances there. 

I will not turn my back on these men. 

Bird left just before dawn, taking two different men with 
him. They have not yet returned. 


Diary of Captain Richard Stark, 28th July, 1917 


A shell burst in our trench today. I was in my dugout, so I 
didn’t see it, but I felt the concussion through the earth. When 
I got to the trench, a crater had been ripped through earth 
walls. Three of my men were dead. I did not know their names. 

Each day, before light, Bird takes different men from my unit, 
and they slip out of the trench. They do not return until after 
nightfall. I sit here in the never-ending rain, under ever-grey 
skies, listening to the nerve-fraying thump of shells, and wait 
for the men to return. I have tried to question them, but they 
do not answer me. I held my pistol to one man’s face. He just 
turned away. I could have pulled the trigger. I almost did. My 
fingers shake all the time. 

Yesterday, two of the men did not return. 

Where do they go? 


My Dear Helen, 

All is well. Do not fear for me. You are too prone to 
worrying. 

I know the sun must be up there, behind those clouds. 
It must. 

I think my feet are rotting in this damp. 

God help me, but these damned shells are driving me 
insane. Thump. Thump. Thump. It never stops. I want 
to scream. I cannot take another fucking, God damned 
minute of it. 

The push will come soon. I have received word to 
prepare my men. My men. God, I want to cry. 

The push cannot come too soon. Even Jerry’s bullets 
would be better than this. 

You know I love you. All will be well. Iam sure. You 
must believe me. I am not without hope. 

Give my love to our son. I find I have forgotten his name 
for now, but it will come to me soon. I am just tired. 

Richard. 

29th July, 1917 


Diary of Captain Richard Stark, 3ist July, 1917 


It is night. Maybe 1a.m. In any case, it is past midnight. I am 
out here, far from the safety of the trench. We are huddled 
in a shell hole, in the midst of the tangle of smashed trees that 
is Glencourse Wood. It is cold. The rain falls. 

Thad fallen asleep. I know I must have, despite the pounding 
of shells, because I was suddenly awake. I was sitting at the 
table in my dugout. I had fallen asleep over the map of our 
section of the front, trying to make some sense of the blurring 
lines and symbols. I could not have been asleep long, because 
it was not yet dawn. 

Silence woke me. Not silence of the guns - they never end 
- but the smaller silence of absent voices. I have grown used 
to the men’s voices in the night. Not now. 

I jumped from my seat, grabbed my gas mask, shoved this 
diary into the pocket of my coat, pulled my pistol, and headed 
out into the trench. 

My men were there, lined up at the front of the trench, and 
one-by-one, they were going quietly over the top in the dark 
and drenching rain. 

“Stop!” I shouted, pointing my pistol. The men froze. That 
may have been the first of my commands that my men have 
obeyed, and the last. 

“Where are you going?” I demanded. 

The men exchanged glances. 

Bird’s head appeared over the lip of the trench. “What, do 
you think we’re deserting, Captain?” 

“Well,” I said, awkwardly. 

Bird’s voice was wet with sarcasm. “If we was deserting, 
don’t you think we might be heading in the other direction?” 

With an effort, I reasserted myself. “Where the hell do you 
go every night? Are you traitors? Are you telling the Hun our 
plans?” 

Bird considered for a moment. Then he said, “If you want 
to see, you’d best follow. We ain’t hanging about, though. If 
you don’t keep up, we’ll leave you.” 

With that, he disappeared. The men resumed their climb 
out of the trench. My pistol felt like a toy in my hand. After 
a second, I holstered it, and followed my men over the top, 
into the night. 
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| cannot adequately describe that journey. Ne-man’s Jand 


was a hell hole. Rain poured down. Mud sucked at our 


boots. The shell holes had overlapped to form black Jakes- 


-Within minutes, | no longer knew where | was nor where 


we were heading. 


» Up ahead, a heavy machine gun stuttered. 1 threw myself 


to the ground. Bullets smacked the mud. 


illustrations by Robert Dunn 
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I cannot adequately describe that journey. No man’s land 
was a hell hole. Rain poured down. Mud sucked at our boots. 
The shell holes had overlapped to form black lakes. 

Within minutes, I no longer knew where I was nor where 
we were heading. 

Up ahead, a heavy machine gun stuttered. I threw myself 
to the ground. Bullets smacked the mud. 

“They ain’t seen us,” Bird’s whispered voice came back. 

We crawled forward. My hand pressed on a face jutting 
from the mud. I turned away and forced myself not to vomit. 

A shell ruptured the earth nearby. Mud hammered over 
me. I bit my tongue to stop myself screaming. I rubbed the 
mud from my face. 

When I could see again, I realised my men were no longer 
in sight. Panic took me. “Wait,” I whispered. “Wait.” 

No one answered. 

I was alone in no man’s land. All around, shells thumped 
and shook the ground. 

I stumbled to my feet and ran. The machine gun stuttered 
again to my left. I turned towards the sound. 

A shell hole opened in front of me. I tumbled, fell. I hit 
black water. I struggled. The mud below sucked at me and 
pulled me down. Water soaked through to my waist. This 
time I did scream. 

A hand grabbed my hair and tugged my head back. 

Bird’s face glowered down at me from the edge of the shell 
hole, not two feet away. “Shut up that noise, or I’ll put a 
bullet through your head myself.” 

Golden specks seemed to swim in his black eyes. 

With a gulp, I clamped my mouth shut. Still, I felt myself 
sinking. 

“Good enough,” he said. He pulled me agonisingly by my 
hair from the mire. 

The men were waiting not a dozen yards away, pressed flat 
in the mud and ragged weeds. Without a word, Bird led them 
into the rain and dark, and | followed. 

The ground sloped up. We crawled over an abandoned 
German trench. Tivo hundred yards, | thought. That was all 
we had come. Two hundred yards. 

Beyond the trench, the wasteland continued. Cold rain and 
mud soaked through my clothes. 

At some point, we crossed a road. It was cracked and cratered. 
In the darkness, a German soldier rose in front of us. Bird’s 
bayonet slid in and up, and the man slumped without a sound. 

We reached a broken mass of trees. Wire had been strung 
like a chaotic spider’s web through the stripped trunks and 
scattered branches. Bird led us up, without pause, through 
this mess. 

A shell sent splinters spinning through the air. Several em- 
bedded themselves in my cheek. I slipped and fell onto jagged 
wood. I dragged myself up, sobbing silently. 

“God, let us turn back,” I muttered beneath my breath. 
“Please.” 

There was a man hanging on the wire, scarecrow-loose and 
sagging. I recognised his face as we passed. He’d been one of 
my men. 

“Jape’s been on the wire for two days,” the man in front 
of me whispered. “Still smiling, though.” 

We left the body behind. All around us, the bombardment 
continued. Flashes lit up the blackness, blinding us. The earth 
shook. Shrapnel tore through the darkness. Rain fell. 

Cylinders thudded into the woods. 

“Gas,” Bird called, and moments later I heard the hiss. I 
fumbled my mask on, moments before the grey cloud rolled 
over us. 

We crawled through the shattered woods and wire and gas. 


Shells fell. Machine guns chattered. One of my men reared up 
before me, fell. I crawled over him, feeling his warm blood on 
my hands. 

“I don’t know your name,” I whispered to him. “I don’t know 
ie 

He didn’t answer. 

I could no longer think. I just followed. 

In time, the gas cleared, and we pulled off our masks. 

Helen, how did I get into this? 

I heard words spoken ahead. Then Bird and the other men 
dropped down from sight into a deep shell hole hidden by 
broken trees. I followed. 

There were other men there. I recognised their uniforms. 
Germans. I whipped out my pistol. 

“I knew it,” I shouted. “You’re traitors. All of you are damned 
traitors.” My finger tightened on the trigger. 

Bird moved faster than I could follow. His right fist buried 
itself in my stomach as his left hand knocked my pistol from 
my hand. I staggered and doubled over, gasping for breath. 

“You don’t understand,” Bird whispered. “You don’t under- 
stand anything at all. This ain’t about sides no more. It ain’t 
about killing. It’s more important.” 

“What?” I choked out. 

“Tt’s nearly dawn,” he said. “You’ll see.” 

I waited, never taking my eyes from these men. How long, 
I wondered, had this been going on? How long had my men 
been meeting the Hun in this wilderness between our lines? 
There was a cancer, I had been right. But the cancer was more 
than indiscipline. It was treason. But treason to what purpose? 

Light grew in the rain-washed sky. Thick clouds hung heavy 
and dark and low. I shivered in the pre-dawn chill, in my 
sodden clothes. 

“Tt’s almost time,” someone muttered, and as he spoke, the 
sun rose behind the clouds. 

A single ray of sunlight cut through clouds and rain like a 
sword. I followed its path with my eyes. 

The sunlight stabbed down straight to a single spot on the 
edge of the shell hole. In that spot, a single rose bloomed. 

A sigh passed around the men in the hole. 

“See,” Bird whispered. 

“This is what you go to see?” I asked. “Sunshine falling on 
a rose.” 

I wanted to cry. I had forgotten what sunshine looked like, 
in the dark and rain. 

“No,” Bird said. “The sunshine ain’t falling on the rose. Look 
closer.” 

I scrambled over and peered close. It took a moment for 
my perception to shift, but when it did, I could do no more 
than blink. 

Bird was right. The sunshine did not fall on the rose. The 
sunshine came from the rose, instead, and pierced the clouds, 
shining up to the sun. 

“Tt feeds the sun,” Bird said, close over my shoulder. “If the 
rose should be destroyed, the sun will never shine on Ypres 
fields again. We don’t come to see the rose. We come to defend 
it. Soon the push will come.” His lips brushed my ear. “The 
rose will not fall.” 

I sat there with my men and their German counterparts, 
and watched the rose as the day crept on, the heavy rain fell, 
and the sunlight from the rose crept up, across the sky, and 
down towards the horizon. 

The sun has set. Night draws on. We wait. 

The bombardment has increased tenfold. The shells are a 
constant rumble. In the darkness, blinding flashes of star shells 
sear away the black. My fingers are cold. The pages of this 
diary are damp. My pistol lies close by my hand. 
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With dawn, the rose sends its single beam of sunlight through 
the massed clouds and pouring rain. 

The bone-shaking rumble of shells draws closer. 

“Here it comes,” Bird shouts. “Heads down.” 


Diary of Captain Richard Stark, Ist August, 1917 


I had thought crossing no man’s land was bad. I had thought 
my days in the trenches were bad. I was wrong. 

At walking pace, the bombardment crept up the slope to- 
wards us. Above and around us, in the tangle of Glencourse 
Wood, German emplacements opened up. The German heavy 
guns sheltering behind the Gheluvelt plateau sent their own 
barrage in response. 

A therm(ite) shell burst in the woods to my left. Heat rolled 
over the shell hole, turning rain to steam. Someone screamed 
and lurched across the hole. 

The bombardment reached us. Concussions shook the 
ground. Mud, splintered wood, shrapnel, and fire filled the air. 
The earth bucked beneath me like a kick. Shockwaves battered 
the breath from my lungs. My eyes streamed stinging tears. 

I think I must have been screaming, but I couldn’t be sure; 
the noise had deafened me. I could still feel the monstrous 
sound pounding through my body. 

A star shell burst above, turning the thick dawn white. 

My muscles and bones had turned to liquid. I lay, face pressed 
into the mud, hands over my head, in the bottom of the deep 
hole. Earth and fragmented metal pattered onto my back. 

Someone booted me in the side. I pulled my face up. My 
vision was seared from the star shell. I could still feel the 
shells thumping. I blinked to focus. Bird was bending over 
me. “Get up,” he mouthed. “Get up.” 

Men were rising in the shell hole, checking their guns. I 
scrambled up. Sunlight was still streaming from the rose. I 
gulped back a sob. Three men were not moving. A shard of 
shrapnel jutted from the bloody back of one man’s skull. 

“Take positions,” Bird shouted, although I only saw his lips 
move. “They’re coming.” 

He turned and clumped back down the hole. He grabbed 
me by the collar and pulled my face near. “Shoot anyone who 
comes near. Anyone. Understand?” 

I nodded, and Bird shoved me towards the edge. I scrabbled 
up, not looking at the bodies. 

The shells were still falling. I could see gouts of earth erupting 
not a hundred yards away. New holes had been gouged in the 
woods all about. 

There was no movement. I narrowed my eyes. The infantry 
should have followed the progressing bombardment, sheltered 
by its deadly screen. Yet they were nowhere to be seen. 

One by one, the German machine guns began again. My 
pistol was cold and heavy in my hand. 

Men streamed from the forward dugouts, ant-small in the 
distance. The guns found them and took them. Bodies jerked 
and danced and were flung aside. More came. Earth sprayed. 
Shells shook and smashed the ground. 

A squad emerged from the edge of Sanctuary Wood. Bullets 
cut through them. 

More men came, pouring from the dugouts. For every three 
who came, two fell before they had covered a hundred yards. 
Others threw themselves flat and wormed forward through 
the mud and rain and falling metal. 

A dozen men, led by a captain brandishing a pistol, rushed 
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a German emplacement. Only the captain reached it. I saw 
him leap into the emplacement, his pistol firing. Moments later, 
the machine gun fell silent. That should have been me, | thought. 
I should have led my men like that. The captain did not emerge. 

Slowly, the advance crept forward. Men slipped into water- 
filled holes and were gone from sight. Bullets violated flesh 
and smashed bone. Shells ripped bodies to rags. With every 
step, a hundred lives were lost, like bright night stars engulfed 
by a cloud. 

Still the advance came on, in rushes and starts. I wept tears 
of loss, and blinding hate for Gough and Haig and all the fools 
who sent men forward into this scythe. 

Figures came up through the woods. I saw bullets smack 
home, men thrown onto wire. Rain lashed my face. Dark clouds 
hung low. 

“Not this way,” I whispered. “Don’t come this way.” 

Around me, men raised their guns. I steadied my trembling 
hands. 

Hell broke around us. A shell erupted to the side, tossing 
men like paper. British soldiers rushed towards us. I fired, 
and others fired with me. Men fell. 

The return fire came. The man next to me jerked and rolled 
away. I ignored him, kept firing. 

Wave after wave came. I could not think, could not pause. 
When men drew near, I shot them, coldly, mercilessly. 

I think I put a bullet through Captain Dawson. He was running 
at the head of his squad. He turned towards our hole, and I 
fired. He went down. 

For uncounted hours, we fought, hours that became days 
that became centuries that became aeons. The rose, I thought, 
as my dead fingers pushed more bullets into my pistol. The 
rose must not fall. 

A splinter of shrapnel cut through my left arm. Blood flowed 
with the rain over my face from a wound | hadn’t felt. 

A Tommy hurled himself towards our hole. He had lost his 
rifle. His face was blank with terror. I shot him through the 
throat. 

A German machine gun found our hole. The bullets tore 
through my companions and smacked the mud around me, 
before a brave unit of Tommies rushed it and silenced it. 

At some point, Jerry counter-attacked, and we reversed our 
positions and killed the Hun. 

A shattering barrage of shells crashed around us. The 
concussions tossed me like a rag in a stormy sea. Something 
smacked me on the back of my head, and I lost sight. 

When consciousness returned, the firing had stopped. I could 
no longer feel the rumble and chatter in my bones, nor the 
heat on my skin. I arose, shaking. Smoke drifted across the 
shell hole and the mud and the broken stumps of trees. 

Over. It was over. 

I turned. Bird was behind me. He lay, curled, in the mud 
on the side of the shell hole. Shrapnel studded his back and 
legs. His thick blood had mixed with the black mud. I stepped 
towards him. 

He moved, rolling over onto his pierced back. His eyes were 
golden. They blinked once, then became glass. He did not move 
again. 

Where he had been curled, a single beam of sunlight cut up 
through the rain and clouds from the rose. 

The rose had survived. The sun would shine again. 

I picked up Bird’s rifle, checked and loaded it, and sat beside 
his body, waited, waited. 

The push may come again. I will not let the rose fall. 
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